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Founded by... 
the Nation's Founders 





B: NJAMIN FRANKLIN-—Thomas 
Jefferson—John Marshall; these were 
the founders of mutual insurance! 





Perhaps something of the sterling 
character of these illustrious men was 
breathed into mutual insurance, for 
mutual management is noted for con- 
servatism, and mutual corporations for 
stability, for paying losses promptly 
and fully, for rendering service ably 
and generously. 


In the field of life insurance, more 
than 90,000,000 policies issued by 
mutual companies of the United States 
give protection to their beneficiaries, 
to the extent of more than 65 billion 
dollars—this is more than three-quar- 
ters of all the life insurance written by 
mote rene 4 » all companies. 
ae? 1803 mutual fire insurance com- 
panies in the country have policies in 
force totaling 32 billion dollars. 

The twenty old line, legal reserve 
mutual casualty companies listed be- 
low have combined assets in excess of 
85 million dollars; are giving protec- 
tion to more than 500,000 policy- 
holders—and have returned to policy- 


holders in the form of dividends over 
MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE $100,000,000. 


FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: ° 
sae: A worth-while booklet on mutual 
Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 


Autemebile (all,forms) Plate Glan casualty insurance will be sent on 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage request. No solicitation will follow. 
Werlmen's Coampemation Fidelity Address Mutual Insurance, Room 
2204, 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 


NATIONAL AssociATION oF Mutuat Casuatty Companies and AMERICAN MuTvAt ALLIANCE 


Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co,, Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U.S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N. Y 
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With the wisdom and stability of age and the 
enthusiasm of ‘youth 


The “MILL MUTUALS” 


have established themselves as leaders 





Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co. Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association Alton, Ill. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co Chicago, Il. 





Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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It’s too Hot to Expect You to Read 
a Long Advertisement 


So We'll Make it Short 


Before you start on your motor trip 
—tremember that Preferred Auto- 
mobile Insurancenot only covers your 
car but gives you $5,000.00 Personal 
Accident coverage — PLUS — real 
Emergency Road Service, Touring 
Information and Legal Advice. 


— 
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COSTS NO MORE THAN 


Ordinary Insurance 





MICHIGAN py MUTUAL 
LIABILITY “7 COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 


More Than QAWQAL ee More Than 


$4,500,000.00 Suetiies $2,900,000.00 








District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Battle Creek Ionia 

Saginaw Kalamazoo Charlotte Port Huron Pontiac 

Jackson Marquette Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Owosso 
Muskegon 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit—Cherry 4800 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 





ET 7" Ser Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee” 
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Emrichsville Bridge, One of the Many Interesting Scenic Features Around Indianapolis. 


Mutual Convention In Indianapolis 


Annual Gatheri ng ofthe National Association of Mutual Insurance C ompanies 
and Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies Early In October 


LREADY there is stirring in the 
mind of the mutual world the 
thought of the annual trek to 

the joint convention of the National 
Association and the Federation. This 
year the gathering is to be in Indian- 
apolis, the handsome capital of the 
state of Indiana and the dates are 
October 7th to 10th inclusive. 


This city is in many respects a logi- 
cal spot for a nation-wide convention. 
Besides being adequate in size and 
attractiveness, it is about as near the 
center of population of the country as 
could possibly be selected. Indiana 
and the middle west in general have 
always been strong supporters of the 
Mutual idea and it is fitting that this 
particular section of the United 
States be honored by being made the 
rallying point for the Mutuals from 
the near and far corners of the coun- 
try. 


Another reason for the choice of 
Indianapolis is the fact that it is the 
national headquarters of the Associa- 
tion, and the residence of Harry P. 
Cooper, secretary of that body and 
known everywhere for his genial effi- 


ciency in handling the affairs of the 
organization that he serves. 


Although it is now only August, 
yet it is none too soon to be making 
plans for the four busy days that the 
convention will be in session in Octo- 
ber. It is being presumed, of course, 
that every Mutual company which 
possibly can send a delegate will do 
this service to itself and to the na- 
tional organization to which it be- 
longs. For this is an enlargement of 
the Mutual principle—no convention 
can be a success unless the attendance 
at its various meetings is representa- 
tive of the membership, and by the 
same token any Mutual which does 
not take advantage of the opportun- 
ity to see the national Mutual spirit 
in action is missing something well 
worth while in the most literal sense. 


Every kind of large industry in 
America has the convention habit and 
these assemblies attract delegates 
from border to border and from sea 
to sea. If they were not beneficial 
then the great hotels in the cities 
would not be in continual demand, as 
they are, for convention dates with 


the use of their big rooms and ban- 
quet halls. Often it.is impossible to 
secure adequate quarters. for conven- 
tions unless arrangements are made 
many months ahead. 

Those at the helm of the Mutual 
committees however, have taken time 
by the forelock, and long ago engaged 
the facilities of the Claypool hotel, 
famous everywhere for its handling 
of conventions. This hostelry is lo- 
cated at the corner of Illinois and 
Washington streets, can house 1,200 
or more and seat the same number at 
banquet tables. 

The Claypool is in the heart of the 
downtown business section, close to 
theatres and the finest restaurants 
and offers a variety of accommoda- 
tions at prices to suit any purse. It 
is within three blocks of the Union 
Railway Station, and only one block 
from the Traction Terminal Station. 
Two bus stations are also near by. 


The hotel is of particular historical 
interest, standing as it does on the 
site of the old Bates House, where 
Abraham Lincoln made a significant 
address enroute to his inauguration. 
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An excerpt from this speech is super- 
imposed on a bronze tablet on the 
south wall of the present Claypool 
building. 


Within a stone’s throw of the Clay- 
pool is the great Soldiers and Sailors 
monument which is the pride of In- 
diana, and renowned throughout the 
United States. It was the first me- 
morial of its kind erected after the 
Civil War and is by far the largest. 
Reaching up over 314 feet it towers 
higher than any other shaft except 
the Washington monument. It cost 
$600,000, was begun in 1887 and not 
completed until 1901. 


It is universally admitted to be the 
finest achievement in monument 
building designed to glorify an heroic 
epoch of the Republic’s history. 


The balcony, 228% feet above the 
ground, is reached by an electric ele- 
vator or by stairway consisting of 32 
flights—324 steps. On reaching the 
balcony visitors look over a beautiful 
panorama of Indianapolis and vicin- 
ity—a delightful view, not surpassed 
anywhere. Below the balcony is a 
bronze astragal bearing the dates 
1861, 1865, on the four sides of the 
shaft. Midway the Monument is a 
second bronze astragal, emblematic 
of the Navy, and farther down, a 
third bronze astragal representing the 
Army. On the east and west sides 
of the Monument are the two largest 
groups that have ever been carved out 
of stone—the one on the east repre- 
senting War, the other Peace. On the 
south front are two heroic statutes, 
each cut out of a huge block of stone; 
one represents Infantry, the other an 
ideal Cavalry Scout. On the north 
front are the Artillery and Navy rep- 
resentatives, same as on the south. On 
the east and west sides of the terrace 
are magnificent cascades, over each of 
which flow 7,000 gallons of water per 
minute. With eight immense can- 
delabra, carrying 48 arc and 150 in- 
candescent lamps, Monument Place is 
said to be the most and beautifully 
lighted spot in this country. On sub- 
ordinate pedestals occupying posi- 
tions in the four segments, are bronze 
statutes of Gov. Morton, Gov. Whit- 
comb, Gen. William Henry Harrison 
and Gen. George Rogers Clark. 


Above the entrance facing south is 
the inscription of dedication : 


Beyond this there are numerous 
parks and other places teeming with 
traditions of Indian wars and pio- 
neer days, to be visited with profit. 
In fact a few days spent at Indian- 
apolis will offer every advantage of 
a restful and educational vacation 
and will provide entertainment for 
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the ladies of the delegates’ families as 
well as for the delegates themselves. 

As to the ladies, no Mutual conven- 
tion is regarded as complete without 
their gracious presence, and their pro- 
gram of special meetings, sightseeing 
excursions and other features make 
the wives and daughters quite as im- 
portant items in the convention pe- 
riod, as are the men. 

Indianapolis weather in early Oc- 
tober can be depended upon to be 
ideal for visitors, if past records are 
any criterion. Moderately warm 
days and cool nights are the rule. The 
city is far enough to the South to pre- 
clude the possibility of any unpleas- 
antly low temperatures. 








THE 
CLAYPOOL 
HOTEL 
Will Be the 
HEADQUARTERS 
of the 
MUTUAL 
CONVENTION 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Oct. 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th 
Make Reservations Now 























More will be said in our next issue 
concerning the actual program, and 
particularly of the trips to nearby 
points in the neighborhood of the 
convention city. The efficiency with 
which the details will be handled is 
evidenced by the excellent committees 
who have been named to handle the 
details of making everything run 
smoothly. These committees are: 


General Committee—J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, Chairman, Indianapolis; H. 
L. Nowlin, Indianapolis; Cicero 
Disher, Indianapolis; Jesse R. John- 
son, Noblesville ; D. E. Shelton, Mor- 
ristown. 


Reception—H. L. Nowlin, Chair- 
man (Mr. Nowlin to select assist- 
ants). 

Horseshoe—A. H. Myers, Chair- 
man (Mr. Myers to select his assist- 
ants). 

Golf—Gage McCotter, Chairman ; 
Vaughn King, Fidelity Mutual; E. A. 
Burtzloff, American Mutual Liabil- 
ity; F. H. Irwin, American Mutual 
Fire. 





Hotel—Cicero Disher, Chairman; 
W. T. Brown, Indiana Lumbermens ; 
Carl Jones, Indiana Lumbermens. 

Local Transportation—H. L. Now- 
lin, Chairman. 

Decorations—(City, Hotels, Sta- 
tions )—Frank B. Fowler, Chairman. 

Sight-Seeing—General Committee. 

Badges—V. E. Butler, Chairman. 

Registration — Marie Larrick, 
Chairman. 

Banquet and Speakers — General 
Committee. 

Invitations—General Committee. 

Printing, Programs, Publicity—J. 
J]. Fitzgerald, Chairman. 

Picture—General Committee. 

Music—General Committee. 

Finances—H. L. Nowlin, Treas- 
urer. 

Automobiles — Cicero Disher, 
Chairman. 

Information—T. M. Holloran, 
Chairman. 


LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


General Committee— Mrs. J. J. 
Fitzgerald, Chairman; Mrs. Harry 
P. Cooper, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. V. 
E. Butler, Secretary; Mrs. Frank B. 
Fowler; (Mrs. Charlotte D. Reiss, 
Mrs. Ralph B. Clarke, Mrs. Sollis 
Runnels) not appointed to Special 
Committees as yet. 

Reception—Mrs. Harry P. Cooper, 
Chairman; Mrs. Gage McCotter, 
Mrs. J. E. Shewmon, Mrs. Jesse R. 
Johnson, Mrs. Robert J. Clarke, Mrs. 
J. P. Cook, Mrs. H. L. Nowlin, Mrs. 
Frank E. Hay, Mrs. I. B. Mumford, 
Mrs. W. H. Newson, Mrs. F. A. 
Brier. 

Sight-Seeing—Mrs. Gold E. Beall, 
Chairman; Mrs. Frank R. Baker, 
Mrs. Cicero Disher, Mrs. R. D. Mac- 
Daniel, Mrs. B. F. Leib. 


Theatre—Mrs. D. Ray Higgins, 
Chairman; Mrs. Carl Jones, Mrs. 
Chester F. Stothard, Mrs. Robert C. 
Gerstner, Mrs. A. H. Myers. 


Luncheon—Mrs. Frank B. Fowler, 
Chairman; Mrs. Henry F. Cooper, 
Mrs. C. A. McCotter, Mrs. F. H. 
Irwin, Mrs. E. A. Burtzloff. 


As before, there will be reduced 
rates on the railroads, and special 
cars will be available in various cities 
where a group of sufficient numbers 
come together to make the trip. The 
reduced rates will be had by obtain- 
ing a certificate from the ticket agent 
in your city, entitling you to half fare 
on the return journey. This will be 
explained in detail in future numbers. 
The main thing to do now is to decide 
to come to the Mutual Convention on 
October 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th. 
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The Substantial Type of Building Which Is Being Made Ready for a Great German Commercial Enterprise. 


New Branches Of Foreign Insurance 


Tracing The Origins of Innovations In Underwriting Which Have 
Appeared In European Countries During Recent Years 


ROBABLY never before in the 
Prentice history of insurance has 

there been a period in which, 
from an international point of view, 
so many new branches of insurance 
have made their appearance as dur- 
ing the last fifty years. Every one 
of these new branches, of which 
there are dozens—whether its sub- 
sequent expansion was considerable 
or slight and whether its operation 
remained limited to one country or 
was extended to many and possibly 
even to all countries—has been 
treated in the literature. Never be- 
fore, however, has an author writ- 
ing on insurance matters attempted 
a systematic investigation into 
what is the original cause of the 
birth of new branches of insurance. 


This obvious gap induced me to 
have this problem investigated by 
one of my students and I am par- 
ticularly gratified to note that the 
first dissertation for a doctor’s de- 
gree on an insurance subject, sub- 
mitted to the Commercial College 
at Berlin by Martin Scharlau, deals 


By PROF. DR. ALFRED MANES 
BERLIN, GERMANY 

with the origin of new insurance 

branches. 

The author justly points out that 
the vast expansion of insurance dur- 
ing the last fifty years must be ex- 
plained by the highly capitalistic 
development of many countries— 
from the tendency to render enter- 
prise more easy, reduce the attend- 
ing risk, and guarantee the expected 
profit, and it is a safe assertion that 
the extent and the state of develop- 
ment of insurance in a given coun- 
try is more advanced as the eco- 
nomic system of that country is 
more markedly capitalistic. This 
explains the fact that the figures of 
the insurance business in the United 
States are larger by far than those 
in any other country in the world. 

20D 
HE- eminent German political 
economist Werner Sombart has 
shown in his classic work of many 
volumes on capitalism, and espe- 
cially on the economic life in the era 


of high capitalism, that the char- 
acteristic feature of high capital- 
ism is its “accountableness,” which 
means the effort to have the proc- 
esses of economic life reduced to 
and expressed in figures. It is quite 
plain that in this respect insurance 
renders valuable service to the man 
engaged in a business venture, since 
through its methods the risk in- 
volved, which to each business man 
individually remains intangible, ap- 
pears in definitely fixed figures 
which can be used in the calcula- 
tions of the enterprise. And an in- 
surance company is itself a highly 
capitalistic form of organization— 
in fact, the ideal consummation of 
it—for it fairly carries accounting 
to extremes, The whole operation 
of an insurance company is based 
on exact calculations and can be ex- 
pressed in figures. In which connec- 
tion, however, it should not be over- 
looked that, next to the capitalistic 
character of insurance, there is al- 
ways inherent in it, whatever its 
legal form may be, an element of 
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To the Delight of Some and the Consternation of Others. 
The Modern Type of Skyscraper Appears.in Germany. 


mutuality, since its premiums are 
paid on the principle of one for all 
and all for one. Always the whole 
body of the insured forms a 
close union for mutual assistance, 
whether or not the insured are 
aware of the fact. 

Such is the soil from which the 
new branahes of insurance have 
sprung. What, then, are the causes 
in the individual cases? 

These causes are by no means of 
uniform nature; on the contrary, 
there are quite a number of causes, 
and the various branches of the 
business owe their existence some 
to this and some to another cause. 

Quite naturally the prerequisite 
in all cases was that new insurance 
needs should have arisen, because 
new risks had turned up, threaten- 
ing economic man. Not a few of 
such new risks are due to technical 
progress, for, beneficial as a great 


many new technical inventions may 
have been—from the railroad up to 
the aeroplane, and from the steam- 
er crowding out the sailing vessel 
up to the automobile—all these in- 
novations, without which life seems 
unthinkable today, entailed new 
dangers to life and limb and prop- 
erty. As the forces which modern 
technical skill makes subservient to 
human purposes grow more numer- 
ous and larger, their control be- 
comes more difficult. The more 
complicated the plants, machines 
and apparatus used for technical 
purposes, the greater are the 
chances of injury, destruction, and 
catastrophe. As yet no investiga- 
tion is available; showing to what 
extent insurance was advanced by 
technical progress, and technical 
progress by insurance. But we all 
know from daily experience that 
the evils which cannot be elim- 


inated in the field of industrial ac- 
tivities with the means provided by 
technical skill at its present state of 
development, can be greatly allevi- 
ated, at least in a financial way, 
with the aid of insurance. 

23a 


N so far as new technical inven- 

tions, especially means of con- 
veyance and machinery, are apt to 
threaten human health and prop- 
erty, accident insurance and many 
kinds of liability insurance are the 
branches whose origin is connected 
with these causes. Accident and 
liability insurance, however, are 
rather early forms, while Water- 
pipe Insurance is-of more recent 
date. It is distinguished from the 
other two chiefly by the fact that 
its object is the compensation for 
damage done to the pipe line itself. 
This waterpipe insurance is one of 
the few branches of purely German 
origin. Its first practical realization 
is due to a German, Manager Her- 
mann Kleeberg at Frankfort, whose 
son, a well-known German insur- 
ance author, has given us a very de- 
tailed account about it. Here for 


once is a case where the paternity 
as well as the date of birth can be 
very exactly fixed. In the house 


where Mr. Kleeberg lived a water- 
pipe burst during the night from 
January 1st to 2nd, 1880. Since the 
tenant was absent on a journey, the 
damage was not discovered until 
the water had penetrated down in- 
to the cellar. This experience sug- 
gested to Mr. Kleeberg the idea of 
establishing a waterpipe insurance 
concern. A few months later he was 
negotiating with a number of capi- 
talists about.financing his scheme. 
Only in 1885, however, did he suc- 
ceed in establishing an insurance 
company against damage to water- 
pipes at Frankfort o/M. In the 
United States this form of insur- 
ance was unknown until 1904, ex- 
cept in the form of sprinkler insur- 
ance, which dates back to 1889. 
Related to waterpipe insurance 
with respect to the underlying idea 
is the machine insurance. Its ob- 
ject is the coverage of damage suf- 
fered by the plants themselves 
primarily from technical defects, 
but also from other causes. One 
may justly wonder why machine 
insurance should not be much more 
widely used than it actually is, in 
view of the fact that a constantly 
increasing number of operations 
have been mechanized and the ma- 
chine has been steadily conquering 
all kinds of industry and trade and 
more recently also. farming and 
agricultural operations. A vast 





amount of capital is invested in ma- 
chines and threatened by many 
different risks and it is quite aston- 
ishing that machine insurance has 
failed to become one of the largest 
branches of insurance. 


Among the insurance branches 
whose origin is due to technical 
progress there is just one which as- 
sumed very large proportions in the 
United States: Automobile insur- 
ance, which, strictly speaking, is a 
special kind of machine insurance, 
since the automobile is nothing else 
than a means of conveyance. This 
machine, being a product of man, 
is no more perfect than other ma- 
chines. Damage to means of trans- 
port as well as to transported goods 
and passengers cannot be avoided. 
Here is where insurance came in, 
and automobile insurance is of tre- 
mendous economic significance, 
since it provides the means for 
financial compensation for losses 
caused by the automobile. In an in- 
direct way its effect tends to in- 
crease safety, thereby promoting 
traffic generally. 

The automobile insurance is 
American-born, though the automo- 
bile itself, as is well known, is a 
German invention. As far as can 
be ascertained, the first automobile 
policy was issued in 1898, the lia- 
bility risk being the first whose cov- 
erage was undertaken. Next the 
auto hull insurance followed in the 
form of collision insurance, Then 
only came the automobile transport 
insurance, the fire and the theft 
risks. Especially nervous were the 
English underwriters, the pioneers 
of automobile insurance in Europe 
(especially the Lloyd’s Underwrit- 
ers in London). From England the 
automobile insurance proceeded to 
Germany, but there it has been 
known for less than thirty years. 


Of still later date than automo- 
bile insurance is the aircraft insur- 
ance. The origin of this branch 
too is known to be due to technical 
progress. That the invention of fly- 
ing machines would necessarily be 
followed by aircraft insurance was 
a self evident proposition ; yet there 
was an interval of a good many 
years between the first flight of a 
machine and the issuance of the first 
aircraft policy, since the first dirigi- 
ble airships were known at the be- 
ginning of the 20th century while 
the first real insurance on air-ves- 
sels by insurance companies was is- 
sued only in 1912, at which time 
Zeppelin airships obtained insur- 
ance against the fire risk, but only 
while they were not flying but at 
rest. In 1913 the first air hull in- 
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surance followed in Hamburg. The 
war hampered the further develop- 
ment of this insurance while to air- 
craft technics it brought great prog- 
ress. The general organization of 
aircraft insurance became possible 
only by the joint action of a great 
number of insurance companies. By 
this step the great risk involved 
for the individual companies in tak- 
ing up this new branch was reduced 
to a relatively small measure, and 
furthermore the technical data re- 
quired for properly estimating the 
risks were thus provided more 
quickly and with greater ease, air 
insurance thenceforth rapidly 
changing from a dangerous and 
speculative to a comparatively safe 
and rational insurance operation. 
In the most important European 
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countries this new branch was in- 
troduced by air pools, first in Eng- 
land in 1919, later in the Scandi- 
navian countries. In 1920 an air 
pool was organized in Germany, in 
1925 in France and also in the 
United States. 
DO> 


EXT to technical progress, the 
progress made in the eco- 
nomic and social development has 
quite naturally been an active cause 
in the origin of new insurance 
branches. 


That applies especially to strike 
insurance for the benefit of employ- 
ers. The first insurance scheme of 
this kind appeared in Germany in 
1872, at which time, however, the 
plan was not practically realized. 
An attempt to establish a joint 
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In Spite of the New Spirit, Still the General Aspect of the Ger- 
man Cities Has a Distinct Touch of Old-Time Picturesqueness. 
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stock company for strike insurance 
in Berlin likewise proved a failure. 
On the other hand, mutual associa- 
tions of German industrialists at- 
tained very great importance, and 
they continue to exist to this day. 

Even more important than strike 
insurance is to the employer is un- 
employment insurance to labor. 
This unemployment insurance is at 
once the only really original and 
novel insurance departure within 
the whole workmen’s insurance 
system which, as we all know, was 
made compulsory in many Euro- 
pean countries and, after the lead 
taken by Germany, has continuous- 
ly spread over wider fields since the 
eighties of the last century. 

The first unemployment insur- 
ance was organized by the trade- 
unions of the workmen, apparently 
towards the end of the seventies. 
Later it was introduced by a num- 
ber of cities, and especially has the 
system of the City of Ghent come 
to be looked upon as a representa- 
tive standard. As present unem- 
ployment insurance has been or- 

anized in quite a number of Euro- 
pean states by compulsory legisla- 
tion. -England took the lead in this 
respect, Germany did not follow un- 
til 1928. 

A number of other insurance 
branches came into existence as a 
result of progress made in the legal 
development. 

This is especially true of the lia- 
bility insurance, though, as briefly 
stated above, through one of its 
roots its grew from the industrial 
development. 

Whether the cradle of liability 
insurance stood in France or Ger- 
many has not yet been completely 
cleared up; at any rate it was first 
and most extensively developed in 
Germany, whence it later pene- 
trated into other countries, since 
its expansion abroad did not come 
until later, in England for instance 
only in 1880. 

Both less known and less ex- 
tended than liability insurance is 
the law costs insurance. Partly lia- 
bility insurance too is of that na- 
ture, since the costs of liability law- 
suits are borne by the liability in- 
surance concern. So far, however, 
an independent law costs insurance 
exists only in a limited field in Ger- 
many, namely, where the costs of 
mining damage suits are involved. 
The owner of the mine has to make 
good every loss or damage occa- 
sioned by the operation of the mine, 
irrespective of whether or not he 
is at fault. Such losses chiefly re- 
sult from the circumstance that 
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from the subsidence of the ground 
the walls of houses may get split 
or the houses may collapse. In ex- 
pensive suits of this kind the legal 
position of the house-owner is very 
problematical, and that is why the 
proprietors of houses or land in the 
Rhenish-Westphalian coal district 
founded a mutual association in 
1910 for the operation of law costs 
insurance. 

Political events too may be the 
cause of the birth of new branches 
of insurance. As an instance in 
point we may, first of all, point to 
riot insurance, which probably orig- 
inated in England. The pilots’ in- 
demnity insurance remained lim- 
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ited to Germany and England. It 
was created in 1915 and continued 
only during the war. 

OOD 


NOTHER chapter comprises 


those insurance branches 
whose origin is due to the progress 
made in technical insurance opera- 
tion. Here then the occasioning cir- 
cumstance is not that a new insur- 
ance need appeared and was imme- 
diately met, but instead the insur- 
ance need had existed for a long 
time but technical insurance opera- 
tion had not yet been sufficiently 
developed to meet the need. 


In this class we have to do with 
branches for which the underlying 
natural conditions had all along 
been in existence, such especially as 
earthquake, rainfall, high water in- 
surance. For these and other simi- 
lar branches, as for instance theft 
insurance and also credit insurance, 
the technical operating difficulties 
had first to be overcome, before the 
respective branches could be taken 


up. 


An especially characteristic de- 
velopment is’ that of theft insur- 
ance as also those of the other in- 
surances covering losses resulting 
from illegal acts. The cradle of 
some of these branches is in the 
United States, which applies espe- 
cially to forgery insurance and 
check insurance, which, for that 
matter, have not yet spread to other 
countries. 

A third class of causes originat- 
ing new branches of insurance is 
the extension of existing branches 
by joining subsidiary branches to 
them. 

Especially during the last few 
decades nearly all branches of in- 
surance have been extended and 
supplemented in various directions, 
forming a great number of subsi- 
diary branches, or else they have 
been specialized. 

As illustrations we will only 
point to group life insurance, which 
is very extensively developed es- 
pecially in the States as a special 
kind of ordinary life insurance, and 
also to partnership insurance. 

In Europe the most important 
branch of this class is live stock in- 
surance, which a.o. includes the 
following subsidiary branches as 
subdivisions: Fattened cattle insur- 
ance, racehorse insurance, pasture 
insurance, surgical operation insur- 
ance, animal sick benefit insurance, 
dog insurance, bee insurance. 

Hailstorm insurance, the other 
agricultural branch of insurance, 
has likewise developed new addi- 
tional branches, such as the grape- 
vine insurance and frost damage in- 
surance. 

OO 

ONCLUSIONS of general inter- 

est have been drawn by Mr. 
Scharlau from the historical consid- 
eration, and are stated under the head- 
ing of “Mechanism of the Origin of 
New Insurance Branches.” Here he 
especially points out how often in the 
history of insurance the idea of a new 
branch of insurance was simultane- 
ously conceived and its realization at- 
tempted by different people in differ- 
ent countries, independently from one 
another. 

“In this connection it is also of sig- 
nificance that insurance is carried on 
as a profession. That means that 
there will always be people who are 
interested in introducing new 
branches. They are constantly lying 
in wait—if we may say so—and look- 
ing out for new opportunities of 
earning money through insurance, 
and they are not likely to allow any 
such chance to pass unused. As soon 


(Continued from page 30) 
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Every Passenger Train, Or Boat, Carries a Fortune in Baggage as Well as Precious Human Life. 


Personal Effects Insurance 


Various Forms of Tourist Baggage Protection and Allied Lines Which 
Have Been Developed to Meet Special Needs of the Public 


HEN the tired business man 

and his family go to the moun- 

tains or the seashore, view the 
wonders of America from their auto- 
mobile or visit the show places of Eu- 
rope with a Cook’s tour party, they 
are subject to hazards not ordinarily 
encountered in the usual routine of 
life. They may be sleeping in hotels 
of “firetrap” construction, travelling 
on divers conveyances, some of which 
are unsafe, and coming into daily con- 
tact with persons who are dishonest. 
As a result, their personal possessions, 
representing in many cases consider- 
able value, are subject to loss by fire, 
theft, collision, sinking of a vessel, 
flood and numerous other periis. It 
was to guarantee against such losses 
that tourist baggage insurance was 
originated. 


But with the passing of time, it has 
become apparent that coverage de- 
signed primarily for policyholders 
who were travelling was not suffi- 
ciently broad to supplement adequate- 
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ly residence fire and theft insurance 
in safeguarding personal possessions. 
The latter covered such belongings 
only while at the location designated 
in the contract whereas the former 
contemplated just the hazards of 
travel. Personal property at golf or 
yacht clubhouses, laundries, tailoring 
establishments, dyers, cleaners, the- 
atres, schools, colleges, furriers, res- 
taurants and similar places would not, 
for example, be protected under 
either. This gap in protection led to 
the introduction of personal effects 
insurance, the essential function of 
which is to cover personal property, 
subject to limitations which will be 
discussed subsequently, wherever it 
may be outside the residence of the 
insured. 

Since personal effects insurance 
was an outgrowth of tourist baggage 


insurance, it has frequently been re- 
ferred to as an all-risks tourist bag- 
gage floater. Such a designation is 
rather unfortunate since it may mis- 
lead a prospect who travels little but 
who needs just that form of insur- 
ance. The present tendency is to in- 
clude all the tourist baggage and per- 
sonal effects floaters under the gen- 
eral appellation of “personal effects 
insurance.” For the sake of clarity, 
the author will hereafter follow the 
same practice. 
oOo 
Types of Policies 

HE leading companies writing 

personal effects insurance are 
members of the Tourist Floater Con- 
ference which prescribes the contract 
forms to be used, the premium rates 
to be charged and the commissions 
to be paid by these carriers. There 
are now four approved forms, re- 
spectively known as A, B, C, and D. 
Only two of these (B and D) how- 
ever, are commonly used. Form B is 
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a broad contract, designed primarily 
for tourists, whereas Form D is an 
all-risks policy which is even more 
complete. Form A affords protection 
for tourists’ baggage against losses 
from fire, and from the risks and 
perils of transportation while the 
property is in the custody of a com- 
mon carrier, but is materially restrict- 
ed as to theft coverage. Form C re- 
sembles B in most respects except that 
it excludes theft, pilferage and lar- 
ceny of certain commodities, as jew- 
elry and furs. Further discussion will 
be confined to the B and D forms. It 
might also be noted in passing that 
some companies issue open policy 
baggage contracts to express or 
steamship companies under which 
certificates of floater insurance are 
sold to individual travellers. 
QS 


Nature of Coverage 
N ANALYSIS of the two lead- 
ing contracts mentioned above 
with reference to the property in- 
sured, territorial limits covered and 
risks assumed will serve to bring out 
the scope and functions of each as 
well as the fundamental differences 
between them. 

Property Insured—Under Form B, 
personal effects which are the property 
of the insured and/or his wife, and 
any unmarried children permanently 
residing with the insured are cov- 
ered if they come within the follow- 
ing kinds of property, as stipulated 
in the contract. The list embraces 
wearing apparel, bedding, linens, 
plate and plated ware, printed books 
and music, photographs in their 
frames, radio receiving sets (exclud- 
ing tubes, batteries and aerials), mu- 
sical instruments (excluding pianos), 
photographic apparatus and supplies, 
toys and games, sportsmen’s imple- 
ments (excluding bicycles), motor- 
cycles, boats, motors or other convey- 
ances or their appurtenances), toilet 
articles, baby caisiages, canes, para- 
sols, umbrellas, clocks, watches, jew- 
elry, trunks, suitcases, bags and sim- 
ilar receptacles of travel. Theatrical 
property of any kind and merchandise 
or wearing apparel for sale, display 
or exhibition are definitely excluded. 
Moreover, the coverage on jewelry 
and furs is limited to 25 per cent of 
the total amount of insurance for 
which the contract is written and a 
discount of one-half of one per cent 
is allowed in the rate if they be en- 
tirely eliminated. 

Instead of specifically listing the 
various kinds of possessions which 
will be insured, Form D (the all-risks 
cover) grants protection on personal 
effects usually carried by tourists and 
travellers, including personal jewelry 
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and/or personal furs, belonging to 
and used or worn by the insured 
and/or members of his or her family 
permanently residing with the insured. 
If protection on jewelry is excluded, 
the rate is reduced one-half of one 
per cent. The contract further states 
that it does not cover automobiles, 
motorcycles, bicycles, boats, motors, 
or other conveyances or their appur- 
tenances, accounts, bills, currency, 
deeds, evidences of debt, money, 
notes, and/or securities, household 
furniture, automobile robes or other 
automobile equipment, salesmen’s 
samples, merchandise for sale or ex- 
hibition, theatrical property of any 
kind, nor any property specifically or 
otherwise insured. Moreover, the 
policyholder must warrant that he is 
not engaged in or in anyway con- 
nected with any form of professional 
entertaining. 


Territorial Limits—The insurance 
under Form B does not cover when 
the property is in Russia, Poland, 
Turkey, the Balkan States and Inte- 
rior China; or on the premises of a 
permanent residence of the insured; 
or while in storage; or while in any 
public or private garage, or place 
used as such, in which any of the in- 
sured persons usually or regularly 
keeps an automobile. Otherwise, it 
is world-wide in scope. By special 
endorsements, for which additional 
premiums are charged, the policy may 
be extended to cover in the countries 
named or to apply to jewelry and furs 
in the residence of the insured. 

Form D covers wherever the prop- 
erty may be anywhere in the world 
except while on the premises of a per- 
manent residence of the insured or 
while in permanent storage. A resi- 
dence in a hotel, club or boarding 
house is not considered permanent. 
Extension of the contract to embrace 
jewelry and furs while in the in- 
sured’s residence is obtainable by pay- 
ment of an increased rate. 

Risk assumed—The insuring clause 
of Form B protects the policyholder 
against all risk of loss or damage to 
the property (provided he promptly 
notifies the police, hotel, carrier or 
other proper authorities on discovery 
of loss by theft), except the following. 
To quote the policy, it does not insure : 

1. Against loss or damage caused by 
moths, vermin, wear and tear, inherent 
vice, gradual deterioration, or damage 
sustained due to any process or while ac- 
tually being worked upon and resulting 
therefrom. 

2. Against loss by theft, pilferage or 
larceny, of any article; (a) while in or on 
an automobile, unless in the custody of 
a common carrier under check or receipt 
or due to the theft of an entire trunk, 
grip, handbag or similar receptacle of 
travel, or (b) while in a public or private 





garage or place used as such, unless due 
to hold-up or robbery by force or vio- 
lence. 

3. Against loss from breakage, leak- 
age, marring or scratching unless caused 
by fire, lightning, collision or derailment 
of the conveyance while on land, or un- 
less caused by the vessel, craft or lighter 
being stranded, sunk, burned, or in col- 
lision while waterborne. 

4. Against loss by delay, improper or 
insufficient packing or address. 

5. Against loss or damage arising from 
riot, civil commotion, capture, seizure, or 
detention, or from any attempt thereat 
or the consequence thereof, or the direct 
or remote consequence of any hostilities, 
arising from the acts of any government, 
people or persons whatsoever (ordinary 
piracy excepted) whether on account of 
any illicit or prohibited trade, or any 
trade in articles contraband of war, or the 
violation of any port regulation or other- 
wise. Also free from loss or damage re- 
sulting from measures or operations in- 
cident to war, whether before or after 
the declaration thereof. 

6. Shipments by mail unless sent by 
government-insured parcel post or regis- 
tered mail. 


All risks of loss or damage to in- 
sured property from any cause what- 
soever are insured under Form D ex- 
cept inherent vice, deterioration, etc. 
and war risk as set forth under sec- 
tions 1 and 5 of the foregoing elimi- 
nations ; and except breakage of glass 
and articles of a brittle nature, unless 
caused by thieves or fires. Limitations 
of space preclude a detailed analysis 
of the differences in the risks contem- 
plated by these two contracts, but the 
broader character of Form D is nev- 
ertheless apparent. 


ower 

Principal Policy Conditions 
Be < of these contracts may be 

divided into two sections; the 
first dealing with the extent of cover- 
age and the second with general pol- 
icy conditions. Although differing 
materially in the former, they are 
quite similar in the latter. In fact, 
the wording of many clauses is iden- 
tical. 

Provisions Ordinarily in Both B 
and D—The leading conditions which 
appear generally in both contracts 
are those: 

1. Voiding the policy in case of 
misrepresentation or fraud. 

2. Voiding the insurance if the 
policyholder enters into any agree- 
ment with transportation carriers 
releasing them from their common 
law or statutory liability or agree- 
ing that the contract shall inure to 
their benefit. The policyholder’s 
rights are not prejudiced however 
by a limitation as to the value of 
baggage in any agreement custom- 
arily issued by a carrier. 

3. Providing for notice and proof 
of loss, and stipulating the time 
within which the loss will be pay- 
able. 





4. Stating that no loss will be 
paid under the contract if the in- 
sured has collected it from others. 

5. Reducing the face of the policy 
by the amount of any claim paid 
under it unless the insurance has 
been reinstated by the payment of 
an additional premium. 

6. Obligating the policyholder 
(his factors, servants and assigns), 
in case of loss or damage, to sue, 
labor and travel for, in and about 
the defense, safeguard and recovery 
of the property. In other words, 
the insured or his representatives 
must endeavor to preserve the prop- 
erty after a loss. Such actions will 
not prejudice the insurance nor will 
the acts of the policyholder and his 
company, in recovering, saving and 
preserving the property be consid- 
ered a waiver or acceptance of 
abandonment. The policyholder 
will be reimbursed for expenditures 
he incurs in the proportion that the 
amount of insurance carried bears 
to the value of the property. This 
clause follows the wording of the 
“sue, labor and travel” clause as it 
appears in ocean marine insurance 
policies. 

7. Specifying the conditions with 
which the insured must comply be- 
fore he can bring suit against the 
company. 

8. Stipulating that no person 
shall be deemed an agent of the 
company unless specifically author- 
ized in writing. This does not ap- 
ply in Massachusetts. 

9. Stating the conditions under 
which the policy may be cancelled 
and the minimum premium to 
which the company is entitled if 
obliged to cancel for non-payment 
of premium. 

10. Defining the meaning of 
“actual cash value” and granting 
the company the options of replac- 
ing lost or damaged articles, or re- 
storing them to their original con- 
dition. 

11. Asserting that the policy does 
not cover any property which is in- 
sured under any other contract. 

Provisions Usually in B Only—In 
addition to the conditions outlined 
above, Form B customarily con- 
tains some additional ones. These 
may likewise be found in Form D 
but are eliminated by some com- 
panies to broaden the policy. They 
provide: 

1. That in addition to the op- 
tions of the company as stated un- 
der paragraph 10 above, the com- 
pany may take all or any part of the 
articles at their ascertained or ap- 
praised value. Abandonment, how- 
ever, is prohibited. 
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2. That if there be other Tourist 
or Personal Effects Floaters or sim- 
ilar insurance, then each policy will 
share a loss in the proportion that 
its face amount bears to the total 
amount of all such insurance on the 
property. Jewelry and/or fur poli- 
cies are not regarded as similar in- 
surance within the meaning of this 
clause. 

3. That if the property insured is 
in different places, only that pro- 
portion of the face of the policy 
shall apply in each place as is de- 
terminated by the relation of the 
value in each place to the total 
value in all. To illustrate, if the in- 
sured has $3,000 worth of property 
at location A, $2,000 worth at loca- 
tion B and $1,000 worth at location 
C, and is insured for only $3,000, the 
distribution would be as follows: 

Insurance 

Values Distributed 
$3,000 $1,500 
B 2,000 1,000 
Cc 1,000 500 

In case there is a clause limiting 
the coverage to 25% of the face on 
jewelry and furs, then the maxi- 
mum protection on such at any 
location is governed by whichever 
amount is lower. Assuming such a 
clause under the above circum- 
stances, the liability of the company 
would not exceed $750 on jewelry 
and furs at location A or B, or $500 
at C. 

4. For appraisal in event of dis- 
agreement as to the amount of a loss. 

5. That if the company pays any 
loss or advances or lends any 
money in connection with the same, 
the insured will, at the company’s 
expense, institute legal proceed- 
ings against the parties believed to 
be liable therefor and use all proper 
and reasonable means to effect re- 
covery. OOo 

Rates 

HE rates for personal effects 

insurance are made by the 
Tourist Floater Conference and are 
the same for all companies belong- 
ing to that body. Member com- 
panies are not permitted to cut the 
rates or broaden the coverage but 
may restrict their policies by en- 
dorsement if the rates prove un- 


Location 
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profitable. The basis rate for Form 
B is 2 per cent and for Form D 3 
per cent. If jewelry and furs are to 
be covered in the policyholder’s 
residence, the rate in each case is 
increased % of 1 per cent. Exclu- 
sion of jewelry and furs from Form 
B or of jewelry alone from D en- 
titles the insured to a discount of 
¥Y% of 1 per cent. A further dis- 
count of ¥% of 1 per cent may be ob- 
tained under Form D insurance if 
the policyholder is willing to ac- 
cept a 100 per cent coinsurance 
clause. Some companies do not en- 
courage the use of a coinsurance 
clause on personal effects insurance 
because of the difficulty in ascer- 
taining the total value of the per- 
sonal effects which should be used 
as a basis and possible dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of policyholders in 
the adjustment of losses. 

The minimum premiums for 
these contracts is $15 when the 
term is more than six months and 
$10 when it is a shorter period. Be- 
cause of the nature of the protec- 
tion, many policies are written for 
less than one year. In such cases, 


short rates are charged for the time 

covered unless additional protec- 

tion is desired to run until the term- 

ination of another contract in which 

event the premium is pro-rated, 
QO 


Factors in Underwriting 
INCE policy forms and rates are 
similar for Conference mem- 
bers it is obvious that successful 
underwriting operations are depen- 
dent upon the judgment shown in 
selecting risks. Physical factors re- 
ceive some consideration in this, it 
is true, as the underwriter wants to 
know what trips are contemplated, 
what countries are to be visited, the 
means of travel to be employed, etc., 
in order that he may gauge the 
physical risks to which the property 
will be exposed. But the moral 
hazard of the applicant is of funda- 
mental importance since the broad 
nature of the coverage is apt to en- 
courage fraudulent claims if policy- 
holders are unscrupulous. For that 
reason the companies ordinarily re- 
quire detailed information, espe- 
cially in connection with Form D 
coverage, along such lines as occu- 
pation of the insured and the mem- 
bers of his family, previous losses, 
insurance cancelled or refused, 
value of property, condition of jew- 
elry and so forth. Neglect of due 
precaution in securing the neces- 
sary information for evaluating the 
moral hazard may result in an un- 
derwriting loss from a line that 
many companies have found profit- 
able. 
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The Public Interest in 
Rate Making 


SITUATION is developing in the domain of 
insurance rate making which has a definite pub- 
lic interest. Its immediate manifestation is 

more specifically in the sphere of fire insurance. The 
Insurance Field, in its issue of June 20, notes that 
“The Western Actuarial Bureau has started a series 
of rate reductions on the more profitable classes in 
the highly competitive territories where mutuals have 
been exceptionally aggressive .... It is understood 
that similar concessions will be made in other terri- 
tories as conditions justify, and that some of the 
mercantile classes for which the mutuals have been 
making a drive may also get lower rates.” 


Now this is an evident compliment to the mutuals. 
It is a recognition of their increasing popularity, 
based upon sound methods of operation which enable 
them to give protection at low cost. The public can- 
not miss that obvious implication. But pleasing as 
this may be from the standpoint of those who believe 
in the mutual principle, and who have labored to pro- 
mote it in the interests of property owners, there are 
other aspects of the situation which cannot be 
ignored, and which demand a word of explanation 
and admonition. 

ooo 


HOSE stock company policyholders who live in 

territory where the success of the mutuals has 
invited competitive rate making are plainly bene- 
fitting by the achievements of the latter. But policy- 
holders in other territory, where the stock companies 
as yet feel no necessity for concessions, cannot escape 
the belief that they are being made the objects of 
discrimination. They may, indeed, with some excuse, 
reach the conclusion that they are being required to 
pay the cost of rate reduction for people more favor- 
ably situated. 


This in fact may well be true. Unless the profitable 
nature of the classes on which the stock companies 
are lowering rates be in itself sufficient to justify 
reduction, we must assume that the rates are being 
cut with reference solely to competition, and that the 
getting of profit on such classes and in such territory 
is being made a negligible consideration as compared 
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with the getting of business. .But the getting of 
profit cannot be regarded as a negligible consideration 
over the whole field, so there must be classes and 
territories in which compensation is found for its loss 
elsewhere. And the only source of compensation is 
the rate charged policyholders who do not come 
within the competitive grouping or area. 


The Insurance Field further draws attention to the 
fact that in the competitive territory, where the pres- 
sure of mutual development is felt, the stock com- 
panies display a tendency to liberality; that is, to a 
more generous interpretation of rules and a less rigor- 
ous insistence on technicalities. Here again there is 
discrimination against policyholders in _ territory 
where the stock company system feels less need to 
struggle for survival. 


owen 


LITTLE reflection is sufficient to reach the con- 

clusion that competitive rate making is not de- 
sirable in the field of insurance. It is indeed a thing 
not to be permitted if the real welfare and security 
of the policyholding public is made the first consider- 
ation—as it should be. For, although in certain 
classes and regions a limited number of policyholders 
may benefit temporarily by the reduction of rates, 
this benefit, as we have seen, must be at the expense 
of other policyholders, since if some risks secure their 
coverage for less than cost, the deficiency so caused 
in the premium aggregate must be made up by other 
risks paying more than cost; and if this discrimina- 
tory adjustment of rates is not done wisely and con- 
servatively, if the coverage in the non-competitive 
region is not placed at a figure adequately high to 
counterbalance the coverage price in the competitive 
area, the value of the protection offered must be seri- 
ously impaired. A company writing too much com- 
petitive business at the reduced rates invites 
insolvency. 


The public then has a genuine concern in seeing 
the discriminations and perils of competitive rate 
making eliminated from the field of insurance. This 
may be done only by a policy of fixed rate supervision 
and regulation under state authority. Under prevail- 
ing systems in the fire insurance field, the filing of 
experience necessary for rate building, where the 
states require such filings, has been too often inade- 
quate to supply needed information. As a result of 
this, there have been more state inquiries into the 
rate making activities of fire insurance companies 
than of any other sort. Wisconsin has just launched 
such an investigation by a legislative committee; 
Virginia has recently finished a two year investiga- 
tion. In the latter inquiry it was discovered that there 
were five districts in the state in which discriminatory 
rate making might be practiced, and that the lower 
rates were to be found in districts where mutual com- 
petition was strongest. 


ono 


VERY such investigation tends to undermine 
public confidence in insurance. It is a short- 


sighted policy to provoke legislative inquiry. In- 
evitably there follows further restrictions and a 
tighter supervision. By adopting a fair and common 
sense policy, the companies can handle the situation 
for themselves, and avoid this trouble. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 
Reflections from the Back Seat 


WAS at a loss what to do with 

my two weeks’ vacation this year, 

when Bob Rumley invited me to 
join him in an auto ramble. His wife 
and he had planned to spend a fort- 
night together on the road, but, at the 
last moment, she had been summoned 
to lend aid and comfort to a sick rela- 
tive and Bob was lacking his best 
company. I felt flattéred to be chosen 
as substitute, and accepted the invita- 
tion. As yet a wife did not figure in 
my scheme of things, and when the 
boss let go his grip on me for a brief 
interval there was no one to interfere 
with my inclination, 


“T picked you,” said Bob, “because 
you are such a silent chap. I hate a 
chattering companion when I’m driv- 
ing, and my wife is like the Sphinx. 
Sits in the back seat and never says a 
word. You can do the same. Of 
course we'll stop every now and again, 
and we can talk then if we feel like it.” 

“Fine,” I answered, “that suits me 
exactly, I'll speak when I’m spoken 
to—unless I’m asleep. Where are we 
going ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Bob replied 
carelessly. “We'll just start out and 
see where we get to. I prefer the 
gravel roads to the cement—less traf- 
fic, and when they’re good they’re 
very good. Guess we'll take a general 
northwest by west direction. Eleven 
months and two weeks of the year I 
have to live by plan and schedule. 
Now I’m going to be footloose—or 
wheel-loose, if you prefer it.” 
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ND that’s the way the ramble be- 
gan. I don’t own or drive a car 
myself, and I know nothing about 
roads and routes and maps. All the 
dinky little symbols on the last named 
simply drive me to confusion. I am 
not going to give you any account of 
that trip. My general notion is that 
we ran around in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, veered into Canada, and cut a 
corner off Iowa on our way back to 
Illinois ; but I may be mistaken. We 
dodged the big cities, and we saw a 
lot of country. As a matter of fact I 
didn’t care where I was. I was just 
soaking in the scenery and the air and 
the sunshine, and thinking—and my 
only disturbing thought, which pro- 
jected itself from the back of my 
mind, was that time ran on and this 
precious, meditative idleness must 
come to an end. 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


HEN my mind wandered on to 

think of how all this coming 
and going, this passing of one an- 
other on the road, this trailing and 
overtaking, this guiding of swift, 
powerful vehicles over ribbons of 
highway must be building a new 
and stronger sense of responsibil- 
ity and of mutual concern and de- 
pendence. More than once epi- 
sodes occurred that bore in upon 
me the fact that my reliance upon 
the skill of Bob Rumley as a driver 
was not enough to ensure safety. 
Bob was skillful and careful, but it 
became evident that with all his 
skill and care he was more or less 
at the mercy of other drivers, and 
a stupid, irresponsible driver might 
occasion catastrophe in spite of all 
he could do. The road became to 
me a great lesson in mutual confi- 
dence. One had to assume that the 
other fellow was going to do the 
right and the sensible thing. That 
assumption, which usually proved 
correct, alone made driving possi- 
ble. And it seemed to me a remark- 
able fact—much more worthy of 
comment than the occasional mis- 
hap—that so many millions of peo- 
ple in the United States had learned 
to propel and direct with safety 
these heavy, high-powered ma- 
chines at a speed of from twenty- 
five to fifty miles an hour. That, I 
reflected, must have its significance 
in the shaping of American char- 
acter. 
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Editorial 


(Continued from page 14) 


In workmen’s compensation in- 
surance — particularly in states 
where compensation rates are 
regulated—there are no difficulties 
of this sort. That is because rates 
are made by a non-partisan bureau 
in which stock and non-stock com- 
panies are equally represented and 
the state insurance commissioner 
by his agent acts as arbiter with 
the deciding vote. Impartial ac- 
tion, full information always open 
to the state authorities, and rate 
making based on very thorough ex- 
perience filings, make this method 
of determining rates the fairest yet 
devised. Unfair practices and dis- 


crimination are practically elimi- 
nated; the public gets a square 
deal, and, because the facts are at 
all times available, probes and in- 
vestigations are unnecessary. 


It is extremely unlikely that the 
various states (especially those 
which have had the benefit of non- 
partisan rating) will look favorably 
on a system of compensation rate 
making at all comparable with that 
now prevailing in the field of fire 
insurance. Under competitive rate 
making it would be impossible for 
the state to supervise and approve 
rates intelligently without requir- 
ing periodically from all companies 
a complete filing of full experience 
covering losses and expenses, The 
next and perfectly logical result 
growing out of this situation would 
be the setting up by states of their 
own machinery to make the rates 
the companies would be permitted 
to use. This, in our judgment, 
would not necessarily prove ob- 
jectionable to mutuals. 
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UTUAL companies in the 

long run have little to fear at 
the hands of the people they serve 
with such economy, efficiency and 
success, Yet we feel that the inter- 
ests of the compensation insurance 
business as a whole will be best 
served by avoiding such changes as 
must eventually come if there is a 
return to competitive rate making. 
In this connection it may be added 
that the advocates of either state 
competitive or monopolistic state 
compensation insurance funds, are 
always on the alert for arguments 
to further their cause, and certainly 
they could find much encourage- 
ment in competitive rate making 
between companies. Conditions in 
the fire insurance field, brought out 
by a number of the investigations 
would, if they applied to the work- 
men’s compensation insurance busi- 
ness, prove disastrous to private 
compensation insurance. 


Some such development as non- 
partisan rating in the sphere of fire 
insurance is probably the only 
thing that can prevent competitive 
rate making from raising a storm 
of public disapproval which will 
bring no good to anybody—or will 
state-made rates be the next step! 
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Much Traffic Makes Many Accidents—How this (Top at Left) 
could happen is just another one of those mysteries of the working, or not 
working of auto driver’s minds. 

An Old-Fashioned Horse Was Responsible for the damage pictured 
in this view of a splintering wreck (Center at Left) caused by a locomotive 
striking a slow-moving equine. 

Another Spectacular Railroad Wreck where sixteen freight and coal 
cars (Left at Bottom) left the track and piled in a grotesque heap in a deep 
cut, which made removal difficult. 








Photos by P. & A. 
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Lessons Teaching the Need of Protection Taken from 


Licensed Pilots Are the Cure for Such Disasters—In = Cr 
case pictured here (Top Center) a student navigator went up Ola 
despite the warning of his instructors and soon crashed. 
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LY INSURED? 


akenfrom Recent Happenings Reported in the Daily Press 


é 


? 


Crowds Interferred with the Laying of Hose during this big 
blaze (Center at Bottom) in an elevator and the firemen had to 
raise a bridge to keep bystanders at a safe distance. 


Misunderstanding of Signals brought these two cars (Top at Right) 
together and resulted in the injury of seven. Luckily no one was seriously 
hurt by the accident. 

Concentration of Effective Fire Fighting Methods prevented a seri- 
ous New York conflagration (Center at Right) from spreading to other 
structures crowded closely against the flames. 

Ice Cream Trucks Damaged by Bomb.—No cause could be given by 
the police for the curious manner in which these vehicles (Bottom at Right) 
were ripped to pieces by an explosion. 
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Laying The Corner-Stone--Engineering 
A Summary And An Appreciation of the Various Activities of Modern 
Life Which Needs The Attention of The Techically Trained Man 


ISCUSSION of Engineering in 
its modern sense, opens up wide 
vistas of human activity. Not 
sO many years ago an engineer was 
simply a man who ran an engine. 
Now we have the Mechanical Engi- 
neer, the Civil Engineer, Mining and 
Metallurgical, Electrical, Chemical, 
Sanitary, Efficiency, Automotive, Av- 
iation, Safety Engineer, and the en- 
gineering tree is throwing out new 
branches with bewildering frequency. 
If all were to be told about the en- 
gineers’ contribution to our present- 
day industrial world, it would prob- 
ably leave you wondering how the 
Creator managed to lay out such a 
creditable universe without the aid 
of a few engineers! 


As a matter of fact modern science 
is demonstrating this universe to be 
the most interesting and gigantic en- 
gineering accomplishment imaginable 
and when I graduate from this sphere 
of activity, instead of playing a gold- 
en harp, it is my ambition to see the 
original working drawings of the atom 
on a scale of, say, 2,000,000,000 to 1, 
to get an inside line on the source of 
solar heat, the secret of the transmu- 
tation of metals and any similar en- 
gineering problems that may be still 
beyond our ken at that time! 


owe 


Engineering Control of the Almighty 
Dollar 


OME one has said that the engi- 

neer is a man who can do for one 
dollar what any fool could do for 
two. That, so far as it applies, is a 
worth-while accomplishment. 

We Americans as a nation have 
been criticised for showing too much 
reverence for the “Almighty Dollar.” 
As a matter of fact, there is a lot to 
be said in favor of the dollar, not 
merely as a desirable thing to have in 
one’s pocket, but as one of the greatest 
known accelerators for human beings 
most of whom are only too prone to 
slow down. 


It is the urge for the dollar of 
profits that is responsible for much 
of our industrial progress today. This 
dollar of profits has an impartial and 
unbiased way of enlisting under the 
banner of the industrial manager who 
is progressive, energetic, and who is 
always seeking for new and better 
ways of doing things. It is the readi- 
ness of the dollar to desert the stand- 
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ard of the concern that allows itself 
to become lazy, unprogressive and 
out-of-date, that often casts the de- 
ciding vote on whether a given indus- 
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try shall even be allowed to exist in 
our age of free competition. 

There was a time in the old days 
when monopolies of furnishing salt, 
oil, fuel or other necessities of life 
were handed out by the king or queen 
to whomsoever they liked. It may be 
supposed that Joseph, when he cor- 
nered the Egyptian wheat market, 
might have been able to say “the pub- 
lic be damned” and get away with it, 
but it wasn’t a healthy condition. He 
didn’t have the incentive that would 
have been added by competition, or by 
the necessity to report to Pharaoh’s 
Board of Directors that he was able 
to pay an extra dividend because he 
had reduced the cost of producing 
wheat a cent or two a bushel. 


In our country the man who sup- 
plies the wheat needs to do a better 
and cheaper job than his competitors 
if he wants to continue in the wheat 
business. 

The man of the Iron Age needed 
comparatively little engineering abil- 
ity to make his hammer-head. The 
mud for his furnace wall, the wood 
for its charcoal fire, and the ores for 
smelting were usually found so close 
together they could be assembled 
readily by hand and price competition 
was a thing unknown. 

Now we bring coal, ore and fur- 
nace clay from points a thousand 
miles apart, and every step of the 
handling and conversion of the raw 
materials into the finished steel in- 
volves intricate engineering problems. 
The person who can solve these prob- 
lems so efficiently that he can save 
a fraction of a cent on each pound of 
product is the one who will survive 
and receive the benediction of this 
Almighty Dollar. 

OOD 
Engineering as “Applied Common 
Sense” 
UT engineering is more than a 
matter of cost saving—one might 
better define it as a state of mind. In- 
dustrial engineering might be desig- 
nated as “applied common sense.” 

The engineering approach to a sub- 
ject involves finding out every possi- 
ble useful fact about a given problem 
and then co-ordinating these facts in 
such a way that they will point to a 
logical line of action. Within the past 
few days we have had a striking ex- 
ample of the use of this approach in 
a great international problem. 

When the diplomats had reached a 
deadlock on the question of naval dis- 
armament, it remained for an engi- 
neer in the person of Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States, to 
propose the application of engineer- 
ing methods to the problem—a sug- 
gestion that has met with instant and 
wide-spread commendation. 

During the last presidential cam- 
paign it was gratifying to the engi- 
neering profession to notice the fre- 
quent favorable comment in the news- 
papers on the fact that if Mr. Hoover 
were elected, we might expect the 
application of engineering methods to 
national problems. 

Whether his administration as a 
whole will be more successful along 
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these lines than those of his prede- 
cessors, only the future can tell, but 
his present suggestion that before the 
nations can agree on an equitable ba- 
sis for limitation of naval armament 
they must have a practical common 
denominator or measuring stick for 
the great variety of naval vessels en- 
countered, immediately strikes one as 
sound common sense as well as sound 
engineering. 

This principle of relative weighting 
has been successfully applied for 
years by insurance engineers in 
measuring the hazards and develop- 
ing equitable premiums under a 
“Schedule Rating Plan,’ for thou- 
sands of industrial plants, no two of 
which are exactly alike, and if it is 
applied in a fair spirit of give and 
take it should furnish an equally sat- 
isfactory basis for solution of the na- 
val disarmament question. 

We are used to “wheels within 
wheels” nowadays and there are two 
specialized branches of engineering 
that more or less overlap all the 
others and are worthy of special com- 
ment. 

Sales Engineering—The value of 
the engineer is not confined to design, 
construction and operation. After a 
concern is successfully turning out 
product there still remains the ques- 
tion of distribution and sales. 


A few months before the death of 
Dr. Charles Steinmetz, I heard him 
state that in his opinion we had de- 
veloped production methods to a high 
degree of efficiency; that the crying 
need at present was for improvement 
in our methods of distribution. Dis- 
tribution is predicated to a large ex- 
tent on salesmanship, since no matter 
how good a product you turn out, the 
public will never “beat a path to your 
door” for it until they find out all 
about it. Thus there has developed a 
need for salesmanship that involves 
a thorough knowledge of the product, 
and ability to interest others in it, 
whether you are selling a locomotive 
or an insurance policy. 

This is developing a rather dis- 
tinct type of individual known as the 
“sales engineer.” There is a saying 
around our office that whereas we 
used to think good engineers went to 
Heaven, we now find that they go 
into the Sales Department, and I 
know this is true in many other con- 
cerns. Whether you consider the sales 
engineer as a super-salesman or as a 
glorified engineer, he is a valuable 
man to have in any organization. 
Within the past month members of 
two of the large financial houses 
handling securities have told me that 
they are recruiting their sales forces 
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largely from engineers. 

It is a further indication of our 
progress in “engineering minded- 
ness” that much of the advertising 
material of the leading automobile 
manufacturers is devoted to a discus- 
sion of the construction of bearings, 
fuel economy, carburetor adjustment, 
brake efficiency and other technical 
features. 

Safety Engineering—Another field 
of engineering, and to my mind one 
of the most interesting of the entire 
group, is that of Safety Engineering. 
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This presupposes a working knowl- 
edge of all the other branches of En- 
gineering, since they all present prob- 
lems in accident prevention. 

In a large insurance organization, 
for example, such as the one with 
which I happen to be connected, the 
engineering department is constant- 
ly in touch with industrial concerns 
having the greatest variety of activi- 
ties, from building a battleship to 
turning out a spool of thread. It cov- 
ers all kinds of construction jobs, as 
well as automobile fleets, stevedoring, 
etc., so there is an endless variety of 
interesting problems presented, and 
the opportunity to acquire familiar- 
ity with industrial activities almost 
without limit. 

Here are a few examples of the 
questions that come to us for deci- 
sion: 

A concern purchased half a million 
pounds of smokeless powder which 
it wanted to store near its plant and 
use in making artificial leather. What 
safety precautions should be observed 
in the storage, handling, and use of 
this powder? 

A man was found dead in a crane 
cab, with the doctors puzzled as to 
the cause of his death. Our engineer- 
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ing department was called in to help 
decide whether this might have been 
due to electricity, or whether it was 
from “natural” causes (such as 
moon-shine, which can now be put in 
this class, as not only a “natural” but 
almost an inevitable cause of death!) 

A subway is to be run under a busy 
section of our metropolis, involving 
the underpinning of buildings, the 
supporting of an elevated railway, 
delving beneath other subways, at the 
same time keeping all these and the 
surface street cars and pedestrian 
traffic going on without interruption. 

On such a job, one of our engi- 
neers recently called the head of a 
big construction company from the 
theatre at midnight and got him down 
into the subway in a dress suit, in time 
to strengthen some columns that had 
started to buckle and would probably 
have dropped a street car full of peo- 
ple into a forty-foot excavation be- 
fore long. 

Investigations of harmful dusts 
and explosive gases or vapors are 
everyday problems. 

Perhaps you have heard of the in- 
fallible method that was once pro- 
posed for distinguishing between 
mushrooms and toadstools; you ate 
some and if you lived you knew they 
were not toadstools ! 

The same experimental method has 
sometimes been applied to looking for 
a gas leak or testing a gaseous vapor, 
—you lighted a match and if there 
were no explosion you knew every- 
thing was safe, for the time being at 
least ; otherwise, you rang for the am- 
bulance or the coroner, or rather some 
one did this for you. 

Nowadays we have a little electri- 
cally operated instrument that inhales 
a breath or two of the gas, and then 
immediately points its hand to a scale 
showing the composition of the mix- 
ture as to whether the vapor is explo- 
sive or not. 

Nor are the problems of the insur- 
ance engineer confined to the me- 
chanical or materialistic fields. He is 
constantly confronted with that com- 
plex and interesting obstacle known 
as the “human element,” represented 
by the hard-boiled executive or the 
ignorant worker, both of whom must 
be educated and interested in safety 
activities. 


Getting a Job—We screen through 
several thousand men a year in se- 
lecting applicants for this work and 
only one man in from fifty to one 
hundred applicants is selected. We 
are looking for that rare specimen, 
the “Sales Engineer.” Perhaps you 
would be interested in some of our 
methods in selecting such a man. 
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Starting with some one hundred 
applicants, these are gradually weeded 
out until only two or three are fin- 
ally left for executive selection. (In- 
cidently, we want an applicant to in- 
vestigate our Company and its possi- 
bilities just as thoroughly as we in- 
vestigate the applicant. We have fre- 
quently “stalled” a man along just to 
see whether he was merely looking for 
a “job” or whether he had the ini- 
tiative to find out about our Com- 
pany and get really enthusiastic over 
the prospect of joining its engineering 
staff). 

The successful applicant probably 
receives, all told, a half a days time 
from the three or four people who 
interview him successively, but in my 
own case at least fifty percent of the 
decision is made in the two or three 
seconds that it takes the man to cross 
the room from the door and sit down 
at my desk. 

Where I once might have given 
education 75% or 80% and personal- 
ity the balance of the weight, I now 
should reverse those ratios. No mat- 
ter how much a man knows, unless he 
has certain human qualities which 
may be summed up in the term of a 
“sales” personality, he will have dif- 
ficulty in reaching maximum eff- 
ciency, particularly if he is in contact 
with the public where interest and 
attention must be aroused in the first 
few seconds, if at all. One immedi- 
ately recognizes the value of confi- 
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Every Beam, Every Bolt, Every Item of Material Must First Be Measured in the Mind of an Engineer Before Construction Can Begin. 
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dence and enthusiasm, (supplemented 
by good health) in all personal con- 
tacts, but I wonder if the value of 
these qualifications is sufficiently em- 
phasized in our educational institu- 
tions ? 

The man who has gone through a 
college or technical school has in- 
vested a lot of time and money in his 
education, and when he gets out, his 
problem is to sell his accentuated abil- 
ity as advantageously as possible. 

In interviewing large numbers of 
men it is surprising to see how many 
who are supposed to be well edu- 
cated will come into an office with a 
diffident or apologetic manner, offer 
a limp “fish-tail” of a hand, fill out 
an application with misspelled or un- 
intelligable words in it, slump into a 
chair and wait for something to hap- 
pen, in other ways shaking your con- 
fidence in their energy and ability 
rather than building up that feeling. 

The man who approaches confi- 
dently, with a pleasant glance, a firm 
handshake, and an air of knowing 
what he is about, has gone a long 
way in selling himself to you before 
he even opens his mouth. 

Of course, some men are blessed 
with better natural attributes than 
others, but everyone can do a great 
deal in building up a sales personality 
if he realized the value of it and its 
essential characteristics. 

I have in mind a college man who 
applied to our office no less than six 


or eight times for a position. At the 
first interview I told him frankly that 
he had not succeeded in “selling” me 
and I didn’t believe he could sell 
others, as would be necessary to do a 
satisfactory job for us. He kept com- 
ing back a little stronger each time 
until finally about a year later, we 
told him he had made so much im- 
provement that we would give him a 
trial. He has since not only made 
good in his engineering work but he is 
now handling successfully a difficult 
branch of sales work. Might he not 
have been saved a lot of time and 
trouble if he had learned these les- 
sons as a part of his college educa- 
tion? 

I like to ask the man applying for 
a position a variety of questions that 
are probably unexpected by him in 
order to get his reactions. 

For instance, I may tell him that 
now that he has given me his good 
points I want him to be equally frank 
about his faults and short-comings. 

I may try to make him angry, to 
test his self-control. 

I may sit and look out of the win- 
dow for two or three minutes without 
saying anything and see whether he 
uses that opportunity to build up his 
case or whether he allows it to de- 
velop into an embarrassing silence. 

I ask him what he reads, what he 
does with his spare time ; whether he 
has a girl and, if so, why. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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When a Bank in New York City Wanted to Move $650,000,000 They Made Assurance Doubly Sure in a Most Decisive Manner. 


Burglary-- Theft--Robbery Insurance 


An Important But Undeveloped Casualty Line Which Has Many 
Interesting Angles Well Worth Extensive Study 


ETWEEN 1923 and 1928 was 
B a period of really astounding 
growth for companies in the 
business of selling casualty insur- 


ance. The rate of increase in terms 
of net earned premiums was over 
60 per cent. This increase was not 
the result of the abnormal develop- 
ment of a few lines; nor (with one 
exception) of the enacting of laws 
making new lines compulsory, and 
the consequent creation of a new 
market overnight for casualty in- 
surance. To illustrate: automobile 
property damage had an increase of 
140 per cent; steam boiler 133 per 
cent; general liability covers 73 per 
cent; credit 106 per cent. Automo- 
bile liability premiums increased 95 
per cent; only a small part of this 
increase may be ascribed to the 
passage of guaranteed responsibil- 
ity laws, as in Massachusetts. 
Since all of these important cas- 
ualty lines showed increases well 
over the average, what lines are to 
blame for lagging behind? Primar- 
ily there are two. One is work- 
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men’s compensation, with an in- 
crease of only 51 per cent, but there 
is no significance in this figure for 
the present purpose because the 
total of compensation premiums is 
(except for self-insurance and vio- 
lation of the compensation stat- 
utes) always at its maximum or 
near it. The other is burglary, 
theft and robbery insurance; its 
record is an increase of 52 per cent. 
Now an absolute increase for burg- 
lary insurance of over 50 per cent in 
six years is not a poor showing; 
compared with its fellows it is not 
creditable. Only plate glass and 
health insurance, of the more im- 
portant casualty lines, make a 
poorer one on this basis. But per- 
haps our method of measurement is 
unfair. Another possibility is to 
measure development, not abso- 
lutely as if all lines were exactly 
alike, but in relation to the capacity 


of each for growth. Burglary in- 
surance (we shall use this blanket 
term to stand for burglary, rob- 
bery, theft and larceny insurance in 
general from now on) fares no bet- 
ter here than it did before. It is not 
possible to present exact ratios of 
insurance to insurable value for the 
subject matter covered by the cas- 
ualty lines, since for the liability 
lines there is no specific amount at 
risk, for the property lines we have 
estimates rather than comprehen- 
sive and conclusive facts. Yet this 
is true: Not more than 1 in ten of 
all risks is insured for burglary in- 
surance, and of these all but a very 
few have coverage less than ade- 
quate. Consequently the ratio of 
insurance to value the country over 
is far less than ten per cent, Less 
than 1 home in twenty is covered 
by residence insurance. Compare 
this with estimates made for other 
lines. Automobile liability and 
property damage coverage is sold 
to 1 of six automobile owners, with 
no chance of under-insurance in the 
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technical sense. Steam boiler in- 
surance is carried by practically 
every owner eligible, in some cities 
every owner being insured. Work- 
men’s compensation insurance, as 
we have noted, is the rule, not the 
exception. Even plate glass own- 
ers are more adequately insured 
than are the owners of stealable 
property. 
Qa 


Reasons for Neglect of This 
Casualty Line 


NE might suppose off-hand 
from these facts that the rea- 
son for the inadequacy of burglary 
coverage is the unimportance of 
the burglary hazard. But no one can 
read newspapers or magazines for 
even a month without having 
forced home on him the very oppo- 
site impression. The ordinary 
newspaper and the usual light mag- 
azine are not recommended as 
sources of exact information on any 
subject, but it is here that exag- 
geration for once would serve a 
good purpose. But it does not. 
Statistics are tricky things and 
need to be interpreted; here are a 
few that are highly suggestive even 
if not conclusive proof of the need 
for burglary insurance. The house- 
holder, it is said, is six times as 
likely to have a burglary loss as a 
fire loss. Making all allowance for 
the fact that in considering the de- 
sirability of insurance it is more 
vital to know maximum probable 
loss than probability of loss, a fact 
such as this should encourage the 
spread of burglary insurance. 
Again an investigation made by the 
Travelers shows that 60 per cent of 
the convicts in state penal institu- 
tions have been sent up for rob- 
bery, burglary, theft or larceny, the 
hazards covered by burglary insur- 
ance. Nor can the harassed house- 
holder rely for recourse on the pol- 
ice, once the offence has been com- 
mitted. A report of the National 
Crime Commission recently pub- 
lished shows that for representa- 
tive cities such as New York and 
St. Louis the percentages of arrests 
to burglaries are 14 and 8 respec- 
tively ; in Baltimore and Cleveland, 
models for the rest of the country, 
the percentages are only 21 and 35. 
Then too, an arrest is by no means 
a conviction; a conviction, if se- 
cured, does not necessarily or even 
usually secure the return of the 
plundered property, not to mention 
make good the expense. 


Another possible reason for the 
slow growth of the burglary lines 
might be the sluggishness of the 
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companies. Part of the blame must 
fall here, because home offices, es- 
pecially in the past, have not 
pushed burglary insurance as a 
leader; more, producers as a group 
have been very reluctant to study 
carefully the multitudinous details 
of a line that is really a group of 
many lines having some character- 
istics in common but more apart. 
One can observe which covers the 
man in the field needs prodding on 


» by the amount of emphasis the home 


office interested in selling all lines 
gives them. The continuous pound- 
ing is done, not on automobile or com- 
pensation, but on such covers as 
burglary insurance. Moreover bur- 
glary insurance has paid the com- 
panies and paid well. In only one 
year between 1923 and 1928 did it 
fail to show an underwriting profit. 
The average underwriting profit 
for the six years was 8.2 per cent, 
compared with an average under- 
writing loss for all lines of 8 per 
cent. 


But the real reasons for the un- 
popularity of the burglary lines lie 
deeper than those we have men- 
tioned. By and large, despite what 
high-powered sales managers say 
and do, insurance is bought, not 
sold. Given a product (in this case 
a policy) that fairly meets the de- 
mands and needs of the insuring 
public for a premium not too large 
in the absolute, and the product 
will sell. Introduce into your pol- 
icy product, however legitimate 
from the underwriting point of 
view, a regiment of ifs, ands and 
buts, of exceptions and warranties; 
or make the premium so high that, 
be it ever so correct actuarially, the 
average man considers it too great 
a lump sum—and the product sim- 
ply will not be bought no matter 
how eloquent those who try to sell 
it. . Burglary underwriting is dis- 
tinctly-not guilty on the first count, 
as we shall presently note. On the 
second it must plead guilty, al- 
though there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances. 


These extenuating circumstances 
are of such importance that they 
deserve separate treatment. With- 
out understanding them there is no 
understanding the problems con- 
fronting the burglary insurance un- 
derwriter. Without understanding 
them there is no hope for intelli- 
gent treatment of these problems 
nor for their solution. Perhaps 
some of the circumstances and 
problems are beyond solution, 
some of them distinctly are not. 


OE of the causes making burg- 
lary premiums (at least for 
the most important lines) higher 
than they should be is the immense 
importance of the factor of moral 
hazard. There is probably no other 
insurance line, casualty or other, in 
which moral hazard plays a greater 
part. Whether we define moral haz- 
ard in its commonly accepted sense 
as used in life insurance to mean 
simply the human factor, with no 
derogatory implication apart from 
the underwriter’s standpoint; or to 
mean the chance of positive dishon- 
esty, crime or wrongdoing in general, 
burglary underwriting is unique in its 
emphasis on moral as distinguished 
from physical hazard. Despite the 
best efforts of investigating depart- 
ments or of outside services before 
writing the insurance, and of claim 
departments and the police after a 
loss, it is easy for the owner to 
“fake” burglaries and larcenies, it 
is still easier to misrepresent the 
amount of a real loss. The subject 
matter insured is generally concen- 
trated in bulk, making transporta- 
tion and concealment compara- 
tively simple, and highly valuable, 
providing constant stimulus for 
crime either by owner or outsider. 
Try as they will, the companies 
have not yet prevented, and per- 
haps never will prevent, the keep- 
ing by the dishonest insured (mer- 
cantile open stock) of at least two 
sets of accounts, one for the insur- 
ance company, one containing cor- 
rect data. There is one well known 
case of the New York furrier who 
went one step further and had three 
sets of books, the additional set for 
the purpose of defrauding customs 
officials. Mercantile open stock for 
this reason is written very cau- 
tiously by the companies; some 
companies write only certain lines 
of business; some write none at all. 
As for residence coverage, the larg- 
est line in point of premiums, one 
large company estimates that 
“moral hazard is fully 90 per cent 
of the risk.” 


Physical protection influences 
also both the desirability and the 
premium of the risk, especially for . 
mercantile and bank coverage, but 
the physical features of the risk are 
secondary in importance. 


Not so evident are two other 
characteristics of burglary insur- 
ance as sold today. One is a distinct 
tendency to self-selection of risk. 
Not only does the company run the 
chance of dishonest or exaggerated 
claims, the result of unwholesome 
moral hazard; in addition only 





those honest persons insure who 
are most likely to have burglary 
losses, or who believe they are most 
likely to have them, which means 
very much the same thing. The com- 
pany tends to get only such risks as 
will develop into claims. Well over 
half of total burglary premiums for 
1928 were written on residence risks, 
yet not more than 1 in ten household- 
ers in the United States carried any 
residence burglary insurance at all. 
Make no mistake about this point: 
self-selection is not primarily a 
problem of mortal hazard in any 
sense. Its chief origin is in the ac- 
tions of honest, well-intentioned 
citizens. Erase from the books every 
single risk tainted with moral haz- 
ard, the problem of self-selection 
would remain to keep premiums 
higher than otherwise they would be. 
Whatever can be done to correct or 
ameliorate this cause of high pre- 
miums will be a big stride in bur- 
glary underwriting. Self-selection 
is not unique to burglary insur- 
ance; the extremes to which it is 
carried in burglary insurance are 
unique. 
off 


LOSELY allied with  self- 

selection as a cause of high 
premiums but really quite distinct 
is the tendency of those who have 
decided on insurance to underin- 
sure. It is especially serious when 
only a small percentage of eligibles 
have insurance, as in the burglary 
lines. Honest as well as dishonest 
householder or merchant is to 
blame. Your insured knows that 
the chance of total loss, even of 
comparatively valuable property, is 
slight, so he does what every in- 
sured will do unless he is prevented 
or is encouraged to do otherwise, 
he takes out just as much insurance 
as he calculates will cover his prob- 
able loss, which is less than total. 
To save premiums and still have 
protection adequate for the usual 
loss, in most cases he takes out the 
minimum coverage allowed by the 
companies, which is that purchased 
by the premium on $1,000 of insur- 
ance. The result is that the com- 
pany is the victim of another kind 
of self-selection, of still more con- 
centrated exposure. High rates, 
whatever their cause, perpetuate 
themselves. Eligibles tend to leave 
the group of those insured, new- 
comers are repelled, the vicious cir- 
cle runs on. Residence and mercan- 
tile open stock insurance are par- 
ticularly subject to the twin evils of 
self-selection and underinsurance 
(they are also burdened with a 
large element of moral hazard); 
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other lines are much more likely to 
represent full coverage because the 
chance of total loss, as in mercan- 
tile safe, bank, or paymaster insur- 
ance, is much greater and the in- 
sured not so likely to practice un- 
derinsurance. 


The interested reader will won- 
der by this time what steps the 
companies take to rid themselves of 
these causes which hamper their 
growth. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the precautions of company 
departments or of hired investi- 
gators taken for the purpose of de- 
tecting morally undesirable risks. 
The general procedure followed is 
that of other lines of insurance, es- 
pecially credit, where emphasis 
also is put on the personal rather 
than the physical characteristics of 
a proposed risk. Indeed the anal- 
ogy with credit insurance is a re- 
markably close one, the burglary 
risk containing many characteris- 
tics of the credit risk. As to the 
remaining two causes of high pre- 
miums, they may from this point 
on be discussed together. Any pro- 
gram which will reduce or elimi- 
nate one will just as surely simil- 
arly affect the other. High pre- 


miums are the cause of both, as 
both are the cause of high pre- 
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miums. That which will reduce 
premiums will attack the causes. 
This is the plan of attack of the 
companies; why that attack has not 
been entirely successful will appear 
presently, Finally, another method 
used for the general purpose of 
making burglary insurance more 
popular, which if successful will re- 
duce premiums, is the progressive 
liberalization of policy contracts, a 
recent case in point being the elimi- 
nation last year (July 1928) of a 
number of exception clauses in the 
residence policy—see later. 


SOK 
Coinsurance 


WO methods, quite distinct and 

not even consistent when used to- 
gether, are employed by the com- 
panies to reduce underinsurance and 
its attendant effects. One is coinsur- 
ance, the other the sliding scale pre- 
mium. Both are used only for those 
insurances which suffer most from 
underinsurance and self-selection, 
residence and mercantile open stock. 
They are not used for the remaining 
burglary covers, as paymaster and 
messenger, mercantile safe and bank 
insurance, where the insured needs 
less encouragement to adequate in- 
surance. For some covers these meth- 


The Clever Ruse of Bombing a Vault to Cover Up a Shortage Came to Grief Here. 
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ods are used alone, for others in 
combination. 

The purpose of coinsurance in 
burglary insurance is the same as in 
fire, where it is better known. This 
is to enforce an adequate ratio of in- 
surance carried to value of property 
exposed. No man likes to be told that 
he must take so much insurance, and 
coinsurance is one way of getting 
round the must. Instead the com- 
pany says in effect: You may take as 
much or as little insurance as you like. 
There will be no difference in the pre- 
mium you pay for $1,000 of insur- 
ance on $10,000 of stealable prop- 
erty and the premium of your neigh- 
bor who also has $1,000 insurance but 
only $2,000 of property. (We are 
assuming two policies written on the 
same form.) You must remember, 
however, that you have not paid for 
adequate protection. The chance of a 
partial loss, of the exhaustion of your 
policy, are immeasurably greater than 
for your neighbor. Unless some cor- 
rective arrangement is made, you are 
paying exactly the same price for 
practically complete protection (all 
but a few losses are partial) as your 
neighbor who has exposed $8,000 less 
property. Therefore your policy con- 
tains, as does that of your neighbor, 
an 80 per cent coinsurance clause. 
(Why 80 per cent, taken from fire 
insurance, nowhere appears.) This 
means that the amount of insurance 
which you must carry in order to re- 
ceive full payment of losses up to the 
face of your policy is $8,000, that is 
80 per cent of the value of the prop- 
erty at the time of loss. According as 
your insurance falls short of this re- 
quired amount, payment of loss will 
be scaled down. If you have a loss of 
$1,000 you will receive from the com- 
pany, not this sum, but 4% of $1,000, 
or $125. Your neighbor who has 
more nearly insured the full value of 
exposed property, would receive in 
case of the same loss 1%¢ of $1,000 
or $625. The 80 per cent clause is of 
course always applied to the actual 
value of the property at risk at the 
time of a loss, so that the standard of 
adequacy for $20,000 of property 
would be $16,000, for $5,000 only 
$4,000. Thus while you pay the same 
premium for a $1,000 policy as your 
neighbor, the company achieves sub- 
stantial justice between policy hold- 
ers at the time of loss. You have 
simply bought less protection than 
you imagined. 

In the absence of loss the only dis- 
advantage of the coinsurance plan 
from the company’s viewpoint is that 
there is without doubt a greater at- 
traction for thieves and burglars to 
the property of the man with much at 
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risk and little insurance than to the 
property of him with little at risk 
whatever the insurance; so that the 
company will be asked to pay more 
small claims than for the less affluent 
neighbor. Nevertheless the coinsur- 
ance plan is far better than no at- 
tempt at preventing underinsurance. 
After a loss coinsurance presents its 
practical faults; it is well-nigh im- 
possible to explain to an insured that 
what is being done is not a new 
wrinkle in hiding behind technicali- 


‘ties. It is the most equitable method 


yet devised of maintaining insurance 
adequacy because the amount at risk 
is definitely known at the time of loss ; 
this is a time moreover when the in- 
sured is generally interested not in 
making the value of his property ex- 
posed to risk as low but as high as 
possible. 

Mercantile open stock is the only 
burglary line in which coinsurance is 
compulsory, and even here there are 
important modifications, to be later 
discussed. Coinsurance as used in 
residence insurance is presented to 
the public as only one form in four, 
the insured to choose; but the great 
bulk of residence insurance is not of 
the coinsurance variety. 


Sliding Scale Premiums 


The sliding scale premium is an- 
other, but as used, a much less equita- 
ble way of allocating properly loss 
costs between risks insured at differ- 
ent levels of adequacy. In principle 
the plan consists of reducing the rate 
per $1,000 of insurance as the amount 
of insurance carried approaches ade- 
quate coverage. That is, if all risks 
were classified carefully by amount 
of property at risk, as well as by class 
of subject matter, as for example all 
jewelry—silverware—fur risks of 
$10,000, it would be easy to grade 
premium rates down as the amount 
of insurance rises from $1,000, the 
minimum to $8,000 or $10,000, what- 
ever the level of insurance adequacy 
chosen for this class. The defects of 
the plan are partly apparent in the de- 
scription of the principle. No true 
system of graded rates exists. The 
primary desideratum of a system of 
graded rates is the collection, analy- 
sis and tabulation of a great quantity 
of statistical data representing classes 
of property, homogeneous risk 
groups. Even if we assume that this 
information would stay up to date 
for even six months (it would not), 
the expense of the task would be so 
great as not to be supportable. Even 


‘if we assume that the nature of the 


property is suitable for such frequent 
and exact appraisal, the number of 
statistical classes so created would be 


so great and the quantity of data con- 
tained in each.class so small as to take 
from the data any degree of reliabil- 
ity for rate-making purposes. So 
that what we have in burglary lines 
is a sliding scale of premiums, not a 
scientifically graded rate scale. The 
two are not to be confused. The slid- 
ing scale quotes precisely the same 
amount of premium for the first 
$1,000 or $5,000 of insurance 
(whichever the unit) for all risks, no 
matter how closely or how distantly 
this amount of insurance approaches 
adequacy. All insureds who take an 
additional unit of insurance receive 
exactly the same reduction. Well- 
covered or grossly under-covered 
property owner receives the same rate 
for any given amount of insurance. 
This is not equitable and suggests 
that the development in the future 
will be in the direction of the freer 
use of the coinsurance clause, in some 
form or other. These developments 
will probably not be in the name of 
coinsurance, certainly not if under- 
writers are canny. Already in the 
residence policy there are a number 
of evidences of such development, the 
socalled divided cover, to be described 
later, being simply another means of 
stimulating insurance adequacy by 
enforcing given amounts of insur- 
ance. 
20s 


Classification of Burglary Covers 


URGLARY insurance covers di- 

vided themselves naturally into 
three groups: residence, mercantile, 
and bank, corresponding to the gen- 
eral class of property insured. Here 
follows a brief summary. The exact 
meaning of the terms, burglary, theft, 
robbery and larceny, will be given 
later in our analysis of a typical form 
from each group. 


Residence covers 


1. Residence Burglary, Robbery, Theft 
and Larceny,—Designed for the house- 
holder in private residence, flat, hotel, 
apartment, summer or winter home. It is 
possible today to purchase a residence 
policy covering burglary only at a discount 
of 20 per cent of the full coverage rate, 
but this is not sold in quantity since it does 
not cover the most important causes of 
residence loss, sneak thievery of servants 
and others. 


2. Personal Hold-up.—This is a robbery 
policy covering the insured both while 
away from home and at home. It may be 
issued separately altho this is not usually 
the case because of extreme moral hazard. 
When not issued separately it may be a 
part of the residence policy provided added 
premium is paid. Until July, 1928 this 
cover was added to the residence policy 
only by endorsement. In any case, per- 
sonal hold-up insurance is in addition to 
and not part of residence insurance. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Royal Air Force Plane That Crashed Into Warsash School, Killing Child. 


The “Flying-Low” Hazard 


Airplane Pilots, In a Hurry, Too Often Skim Over the Tops 
of Houses and Endanger Lives and Property 


HE growing popularity of fly- 

ing, and the ever-increasing 

number of airplanes being flown 
throughout the country, is creating a 
new hazard for people who stay on 
the ground. Instead of merely being 
obliged to guard themselves against 
terrestrial accidents, it will soon be 
necessary for landlubbers to keep a 
watchful eye on the sky. 

Already a series of accidents has 
indicated some of the dangers of the 
future. Children playing on beaches 
have been “run over” by disabled 
planes, pedestrians have been injured 
by objects falling from passing ships, 
and many families have entertained 
uninvited and unwilling guests who 
have entered through their roofs. 

Rigid legislation, and the exercise 
of the nicest precaution by pilots and 
passengers can reduce the chance of 
injury to buildings, and people who 
remain on the ground. But the haz- 
ards of flying will always be shared 
by flyers and non-flyers. Although 
the number of accidents in which loss 
or injury is sustained by entirely in- 
nocent parties may eventually be de- 
creased in proportion to the increase 
in miles flown, those accidents which 
have thus far been looked upon as 
freaks will inevitably continue. 

At present we are in one of the 
most trying periods of aviation. Five 


By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


years ago, flying was still a novelty. 
An airplane zooming overhead glint- 
ing in the sunlight was a sight to be 
marvelled at. Today we may turn 
out to view a plane which has flown 
across the ocean, although already so 
many have made this journey that 
even such planes are no longer curios- 
ities. But although we have grown 
accustomed to aviation, the safe- 
guards which will eventually make 
this as safe a means of transportation 
as any other, are still in the develop- 
mental process, and the laws enacted 
by the government for the protection 
of flyers and non-flyers are not yet 
completely understood. 

Recently, a pilot flying an advertis- 
ing plane swooped so low over a sta- 
dium in the heart of New York City, 
where several thousands of people 
were gathered to hear a concert, that 
the music was entirely drowned out 
by the roar of the motor. For several 
nights the pilot repeated his perform- 
ance despite protests from the orches- 
tra leaders. There was some talk 
about the city officials taking action 
in the case. But to make any addi- 
tional laws on this subject would have 
been useless, for the federal govern- 
ment has already provided in its “Air 
Traffic Rules” that: 


“No. flight under 1,000 feet in height 
shall be made over any open-air assembly 
of persons except with the consent of the 
Secretary of Commerce.” 

Such consent will be granted only 
for limited operations. Instead of 
protesting, either the orchestra leader 
or some other interested party needed 
only to report the pilot to the proper 
authorities, and the necessary action 
would have been taken to force him 
to stop his highly dangerous and an- 
noying flights. 

Because the danger to property and 
non-flyers was apparent to the men 
who drafted the “Air Traffic Rules” 
they contain restrictions governing 
the height at which planes can be 
flown over congested areas, over upen 
air assemblies, and over open stretches 
of country; there are definite regula- 
tions as to the height at which a 
plane can be acrobatically flown, and 
the space over which the acrobatics 
can be conducted. Planes which are 
flying at a low altitude have little 
chance of making a safe landing if 
they are forced down by motor trou- 
ble. A high flying plane, on the other 
hand, can more easily glide to safety. 


Only last year, a pilot was tried in 
France because his plane, becoming 
disabled while he was flying at a low 
altitude made a forced.landing on a 
beach, and killed two children who 
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had been playing in the sand. Ac- 
cording to the prosecutor, the lives of 
the children were lost because the 
pilot had been flying at 400 instead of 
1,000 feet. In making a landing from 
a high altitude experienced flyers 
testified that he would have been able 
to maintain command of his. plane, 
and so have avoided the children. The 
pilot was finally acquitted, after the 
mother of the children had made a 
fervent plea in his behalf. 

Not all such low flyers have been 
as fortunate when they have come 
into contact with the law. Recently a 
flyer, in one of the government serv- 
ices, who flew low over a certain 
building in Washington, was tried and 
punished for his offense. According 
to the reports of this case, the aviator 
was playing a modern Romeo, but al- 
though similarly tender touches have 
frequently influenced court decisions, 
in this case, the pilot was punished, 
not only for endangering his own life, 
and his plane, but because he had en- 
dangered the lives of pedestrians and 
property. 

Today, low flying planes are one of 
the chief sources of danger and an- 
noyance to non-flyers. It may give 
pilots and passengers a decided thrill 
to swoop low over a building, or to 
barely clear the hats of a foursome 
playing a quiet game of golf. But 
the thrill that the property owners, 
and the golfers receive is distinctly 
unpleasant. 

Many communities located along 
air-ways, or near flying fields have 
complained of the very bad flying 
“manners” of pilots with whose 
planes they have almost come into 
contact. Unfortunately, many of 
these complaints have not been di- 
rected to the proper authorities, and 
no adequate action has been taken. 

The town of Rye, New York, a su- 
burban community located twenty- 
five miles from New York City re- 
cently passed an ordinance forbidding 
planes which make their base in the 
harbor from flying low over the city. 
This is the second year that the 
planes, which are operated in con- 
nection with an amusement park, have 
been troubling residents of the com- 
munity. According to the complaints, 
property values have declined be- 
cause of the continual annoyance of 
low flying airplanes. 

Another suburban town, famous 
for its large and attractive estates, 
was dismayed a few years ago when 
a large field in its midst was leased 
for an airport. The quiet which resi- 
dents had heretofore enjoyed was 
marred by the constant taking off, 
and landing of planes. A group of 
owners whose property adjoined the 
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field banded together, and brought 
charges against the manager of the 
airport, and the owner of the field, 
as conductors of a public nuisance. 
The case was finally settled out of 
court, and although no definite figures 
were ever given, it is reported that the 
property owner who brought the ac- 
tion, paid a large sum to the airport 
to induce them to change the location 
of their field. 


There are comparatively few priv- 
ate parties who can afford to buy out 
airports and thus do away with the 
annoyance occasioned by continually 
flying over their property. Besides, 
there are many cities which welcome 
airport interests. It has been pointed 
out that flourishing cities which were 
unfriendly to the railroads when they 
were pushing their way through the 
country were left far from the right 
of way, and soon feil into somnolence 
and decay. Enterprising cities, there- 
fore, have no desire to be left out of 
the airlanes. 


It has been suggested that the zon- 
ing of the districts surrounding air- 
ports will do much to relieve the dif- 
ficulties which are now facing home 
owners. Instead of locating a flying 
field in a residential section of a city, 
where the constant taking off and 
landing of planes is a continual source 
of annoyance and possible danger to 
residents, that fields will be located in 
undeveloped. sections, and that ad- 
joining land will be used for business 
or manufacturing purposes. 


This, of course, would be a thor- 
oughly desirable solution. By making 
airports more convenient to offices 
and factories, business men will be 
able to use air transportation more 
frequently and conveniently. But it 
undoubtedly will be a long time be- 
fore such a solution is possible. 





In the meantime, there will prob- 
ably be considerable litigation be- 
tween airports and their neighbors. 
At present the situation is extremely 
acute in many sections of the coun- 
try. A country club of Long Island, 
whose golf course adjoins one of the 
largest commercial flying fields in the 
east, has recently announced its in- 
tention to build a fence along its 
property line. Frequent complaints 
have been made to the officials of the 
flying field because of the low flying 
of the pilots, and since their requests 
have been disregarded, the club has 
decided to erect a high enough fence 
to keep airplanes out. 

Such a fence, of course, will make 
flying from the field extremely dan- 
gerous. For if a plane is not able to 
rise sufficiently fast, it will be caught 
by the fence. The situation will be 
somewhat similar in landing. If the 
pilot misjudges his distance, he may 
very likely be caught by the fence. It 
has been rumored that this affair will 
be cleared up by the flying field buy- 
ing the adjoining property. Thus far, 
such a solution appears to be the most 
satisfactory way of ending arguments 
between flying fields and their neigh- 
bors. 

But even when zoning laws will 
regulate the type of buildings to be 
erected near airports, many homes, 
located at a distance from landing 
fields, and even out of the usual air- 
lines will still be subjected to the new 
danger which flyinig has created. 
When a disabled plane comes hkurt- 
ling down from the clouds there is no 
way to protect property, nor life. Nor 
can there be any warning of such an 
accident. People who live in those 
sections of the country across which 
tornadoes have frequently spread de- 
struction, know how to watch out for 
the warning signs. They know how 
to build their homes so that they can 
withstand the fury of the storm, and 
how to protect their own lives. But 
a plane falling rapidly to earth can 
give no warning of its approach; or 
even if the falling plane is seen, and 
a warning is cried, there is nothing 
that can be done to protect property 
against the results of the crash. 

Within the past year, crashes re- 
sulting in great damage to property 
have been growing more frequent. 
Fortunately, the number of deaths 
and injuries resulting to non-flyers 
has been comparatively small. And 
this is so because many of the planes 
have fallen into tenantless houses, or 
into these portions of buildings which 
were unoccupied. 

Perhaps the best known of such 
crashes was the one in which a bi- 
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plane, carrying two passengers plung- 
ed into the bedroom of the summer 
home of Governor Morgan F. Larson 
of New Jersey. Neither the pilot nor 
the passengers were injured, and they 
were able to step out of their plane, 
into the governor’s bedroom, and then 
leave the building through the usual 
entrance. If the bedroom had been 
occupied at the time of the accident 
there must inevitably have been a loss 
of life. As it was, the only damage 
done was to the roof, to the room, and 
to the furniture. 

Although this accident may seem 
something of a freak, actually there 
was nothing freakish about it. The 
pilot had landed a short distance from 
the “Little Summer White House,” 
and when he took off again, he was 
unable to rise. Several times he cir- 
cled the house, before he finally 
dropped in the roof. 

This accident occurred on June 
12th. Just three months before the 
owner of a house at Near Akron, 
Indiana, brought suit against another 
pilot who had made a forced landing 
on the roof of her home. Mrs. Jenny 
Rader was sitting comfortably on the 
porch of her home. She was accus- 
tomed to hearing airplanes whirring 
overhead, and so she paid no atten- 
tion to the plane which seemed to be 
roaring almost directly over her 
home. Then suddenly she was al- 
most deafened by the noise of the 
plane, as it plunged through the roof. 
For replacing the roof, and making 
other repairs necessitated by the pre- 
cipitous entrance of the plane, Mrs. 
Rader brought a suit for $1,000. Her 
complaint is amusing enough to be 
quoted : 

“These defendants paid an unexpected 
visit to her home by entering the same 
through an opening in the roof made by 
the defendant’s airplane as it landed to dis- 
charge its passengers, although the portals 
of the plaintiff’s home are always open to 
friends and guests.” 

Mrs. Rader evidently looked upon 
the accident with the proper amount 
of humor. Only her home had been 
damaged, and no one had been in- 
jured, so the accident had its pleas- 
ant side. 

But when two navy fliers lost con- 
trol of their plane in midair, and 
leaped to safety when the plane 
crashed to the earth, several children 
who had been playinig in front of 
their homes were injured. In the 
section of Quincy, Massachusetts, 
where the flyers crashed, the houses 
are built close together. Because of 
this, two houses were damaged by the 
plane. The children were injured by 
flying pieces of bricks from the 
wrecked chimneys and by broken 
glass. 
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None of these children were seri- 
ously injured, and therefore can be 
counted comparatively lucky. An- 
other child, playing in the yard of the 
Warsash School in England, was kill- 
ed when a Royal Air force plane 
crashed into the school building. 


This new type of accidents cannot 
be expected to decrease. Hundreds 
of new planes are being delivered 
every month; hundreds of new flying 
enthusiasts are taking to the air. Even 
though the next few years will see 
great improvements in the safety 
equipment of planes, the constantly 
increasing number of airplanes in use 
means that there can be no decrease 
in the danger of airplanes falling 
through roofs. Until a plane is de- 
veloped which can maintain its posi- 
tion in the air, at all times and under 
all circumstances, no roof is ever en- 
tirely safe. At any time of the day 
or night, you may be called upon to 
entertain guests who have made hur- 
ried entrance via the roof and garret. 


Injury to cattle and other livestock 
by airplanes has also been reported. 
Some of these suits border on the lu- 
dicrous; others indicate problems 
into which this airplane age has led 
us. One farmer sued an airplane be- 
cause his chickens had stopped lay- 
ing. According to his tale, his chickens 
were so preoccupied watching the air- 
planes flying overhead, that they did 
not have enough time to attend to 
their more serious business in life. 
Another farmer sent in a bill for $5 
for damage done to one of his cows, 
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when part of the landing gear fell 
from a passing plane. Obviously, 
there was no way of preventing the 
landing gear from falling to earth, 
and perhaps of hitting the farmer, in- 
stead of his cow. Such accidents are 
representative of the new type with 
which we will have to cope. 


Pilots and passengers are prohib- 
ited by law from dropping “any ob- 
ject or thing which may endanger life 
or injure property, except when nec- 
essary to the personal safety of the 
pilot, passenger or crew.” But acci- 
dents, of course, will happen. 


And with so many people and ma- 
chines continually in the air, it is to 
be expected that some things will al- 
ways be dropped. There is on record, 
complaints made by Rochester house- 
wives who pointed out that oil drip- 
pings from airplane motors flying 
overhead had damaged clothes hung 
out on the line to dry. Since so many 
airplanes fly over the city, it is dan- 
gerous to try to dry clothes in 
Rochester. 


On the surface, such a complaint 
may appear to be trivial. But the dif- 
ficulty of drying clothes can be ag- 
gravating enough to people who are 
landlubbers through choice or neces- 
sity. If everyone were to take to the 
air, these new problems created by 
airplanes would become unimportant. 
But since such a skyward migration is 
entirely impractical, it remains for 
legislators and inventors to work out 
some means of minimizing airplane 
accidents. 


Plane Crashed Into Home of Governor Morgan F. Larson of New Jersey. 
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Burglary, Theft and 


Robbery Insurance 
(Continued from page 24) 


Mercantile covers 

1. Mercantile Burglary or Open Stock, 
is sold to owners of stocks of exposed 
goods in stores, mills, factories, ware- 
houses. 

2. Mercantile Safe insurance is for burg- 
lary only. It covers merchandise, money 
and securities. 

3. Paymaster Robbery insurance covers 
loss of payroll money and checks while in 
the custody of a messenger, either on the 
street or on the employer’s premises. 

4. Messenger Robbery insurance covers 
loss of money, merchandise or securities 
away from the premises of the employer. 

5. Interior Office or Store Robbery in- 
surance is designed to give complete pro- 
tection to the owner of merchandise, 
securities and money during the hours 
when office or store are closed for busi- 
ness against the hazard of inside robbery. 
Mercantile Open Stock, as we shall see, 
does not cover robbery; Messenger Rob- 
bery does not cover inside robbery. 


Bank covers 

1. Bank Burglary and Robbery insur- 
ance insures money and securities, also by 
endorsement and payment of added pre- 
mium other property of banks, building- 
loan associations, treasurer’s offices and 
like financial institutions. 

2. Safe Deposit Box Burglary and Rob- 

bery insurance protects banks leasing safe 
deposit boxes against their legal liability 
for loss to securities, silverware and 
jewelry. 
In addition two special combination 
policies are now written, the Church 
Protective and the Fraternal Protec- 
tive, which combine in one form in- 
surance against not only the burglary 
hazard but also embezzlement, check 
alteration and forgery, interior and 
messenger robbery and larceny. Each 
is written for not over $2,000. 


THE RESIDENCE POLICY—The resi- 
dence policy will be analyzed under 
four heads: (1) what the company 
promises, (2) what the insured prom- 
ises, (3) the rights of the company, 
(4) the rights of the insured. The 
first of the four is most important. 


What the Company Promises.— 
Burglary insurance policies are 
unique in the comprehensiveness of 
their insuring clauses. This is a typi- 
cal clause from the policy of a leading 
underwriter : 


I. The company agrees (a) to indemnify 
the assured for all loss by burglary, rob- 
bery, theft or larceny, of any of the prop- 
erty insured hereunder, from within the 
premises occupied by the assured and as 
hereinafter defined, committed by a guest 
or by any domestic servant or other em- 
ployee of the assured or by any person 
whose property is not covered hereby; (b) 
to indemnify the assured for all loss by 
burglary, robbery, theft or larceny com- 
mitted as aforesaid, of such property from 
within any safe deposit box in a vault in 
any bank or trust or safe deposit company 
situate in the United States of America or 
in the Dominion of Canada; (c) to in- 
demnify the assured (if insurance is pro- 
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vided in the declaration) for all loss or 
damage by robbery of money and securi- 
ties not exceeding $50 and jewelry, 
watches, clothing and articles of personal 
adornment, owned by any of the persons 
whose property is covered hereby, pro- 
vided such loss shall occur within the 
limits of the United States of America or 
the Dominion of Canada. 


II. The company agrees to indemnify 
for all damage (except by fire) to such 
property and premises caused by such 
burglary, robbery, theft or larceny or at- 
tempt thereat. 

Several characteristics of this 
clause deserve especial comment and 
description. One is the two-part 
promise of the company to pay, which 
exists in no other casualty form. The 
promise to pay for loss the result of 
crime itself is the main reason for the 
insurance, but the second promise is 
extremely valuable also. Many a 
burglar causes as much damage to 
premises and other property as in di- 
rect loss; many a burglar, who altho 
frightened away before he can com- 
mit a crime, does damage to windows, 
doors, locks, furniture. It is neces- 
sary here also to define exactly the 
meaning of the crimes specified be- 
cause the promises of the company 
turn largely on these meanings. This 
necessity is least important in the case 
of the residence cover, because all 
four crimes covered in burglary’ in- 
surance in general are covered in this 
one policy. Burglary (to use the 
residence policy definition) means the 
taking of the property of the insured, 
including members of his family, by 
one “who shall have made felonious 
entry into the premises by actual 
force or violence of which there shall 
be visible marks made upon the pre- 
mises at the place of such entry by 
tools or explosives.” This definition 
excludes crimes involving the use or 
threat of force on the person of the 
insured, which is robbery. Robbery 
means “a felonious and forcible tak- 
ing of property from the insured ac- 
companied by bodily injury or threat 
of bodily injury to the person from 
whom the property is taken, or by 
putting such person in fear of bodily 
injury.” It is the most serious crime, 
because it involves a felonious act 
against both person and property. 
Theft and larceny are nearly synony- 
mous terms as used by the insurance 
company, and simply mean an unlaw- 
ful taking of property without the 
consent of the owner. They cover all 
forms of stealing, and constitute the 
most important offenses covered in 
the residence policy, it being esti- 
mated that no less than 40 per cent of 
residence claims are for other than 
forcible entry cases. That is, they are 
the work of servants, workmen, or 
other persons having free access to 








the residence, who have neither the 
wish nor the necessity to use violence 
in committing crime. 
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T WILL be noted that these defi- 
nitions are naturally not the same 
as those written in the statutes. In- 
surance companies are forced to 
standardize their policy contracts and 
must ignore accidental and artificial 
differences between states; also they 
simplify as they standardize, and 
their interpretations of their con- 
tracts is the opposite of legalistic. 
The definitions of crimes covered 
used in the other burglary covers fol- 
low the same principles, but are nat- 
urally adapted to the particular nec- 
essities of each insurance. 

The insuring clause of the resi- 
dence policy illustrates excellently the 
tendency of the companies to liberal- 
ize their contracts, in an effort to ex- 
tend the use of the insurance. The 
new forms, for example, contain for 
the first time the word, robbery, until 
July, 1928 this was not covered. As 
a matter of fact some companies at 
least were paying robbery claims 
even under the old form when the 
robbery occurred within the premises, 
as simply a form of larceny. Robbery 
away from the premises formerly 
was not covered in the residence in- 
suring clause, which restricted cover- 
age entirely to crimes occurring 
within the premises. That is the func- 
tion of personal hold-up insurance, 
and if included in the residence policy 
as is possible since July, 1928 (section 
ic), is really an addition to the inside 
coverage and added premium must be 
paid. The inclusion of the personal 
hold-up clause in the residence policy 
makes unnecessary the use of a sepa- 
rate endorsement, the method for- 
merly used. 

The new clause is.also more liberal 
in another respect: it covers property 
in a safe deposit box. Up to July, 1928 
this was sold only as a separate policy 
or by endorsement to the residence 
form, and then only by reducing the 
total insurance by the amount allo- 
cated to the special cover. 

Limitations on What the Company 
Promises——Broad as the insuring 
clause has come to be, underwriting 
considerations require a number of 
limitations and exceptions. Almost 
without exception they are reason- 
able, most of them to such an extent 
that they are self-explanatory. For 
clearness they may be grouped under 
three heads: 

1. Limitations on amount. 


2. Limitations on cause of recover- 
able loss or damage. 


3. Limitations on property insured. 

Limitations on Amount Imposed 
by Policy Form.—The most impor- 
tant limitation on amount is set, not 
by the face of the policy as in most 
property covers, but by limits placed 
on particular classes of property in- 
sured. Four forms are written, in 
three of them property is divided for 
the purpose of reducing underinsur- 
ance. In only one of these three is the 
coinsurance clause as such made use 
of; it is the least popular of all resi- 
dence forms. 

Form 1 Divided Cover is the form 
most widely sold, accounting for %4 
of residence premiums. Property is 
classified in one of three classes: A, 
jewelry, silverware, and furs, which 
are extremely concentrated in bulk 
compared with value; B, wearing ap- 
parel, house furnishings and similar 
articles, valuable also but bulkier and 
less likely to be plundered and less 
easy to convert (money, securities, 
stamp and coin collections may be 
covered under B for not more than 
$50) ; and C, articles covered ordi- 
narily as either A or B, which are 
individually so valuable that for ade- 
quate protection they are specifically 
insured. The insured must allocate 
to either A or B property alone or to 
both a definite amount of insurance. 
The result is that, without enforcing 
a regular coinsurance clause, the in- 
sured will evaluate his property more 
carefully than if he could spread all 
of his policy over any particular item. 
In case of loss, the effective face of 
the policy is not the whole insurance 
but the amounts set for the various 
classes of property. 

Form 1 Divided Cover with Coin- 
surance-—This is the same form as 
that just described except that the 80 
per cent coinsurance clause is applied 
to payment of losses on A property. 
It is restricted to this property be- 
cause this is most likely to be stolen 
and successfully concealed and con- 
verted. The premium is extremely 
low for this cover, but the coinsur- 
ance clause, disliked by agents and 
clients alike, makes it the least im- 
portant of residence forms. Articles 
may be specifically insured as in all 
residence insurance, 

Form 2 Limited Blanket Cover.— 
Without calling it so, this form is 
very much the same as Form I Di- 
vided Cover. No distinction is made 
in the covering statement between A 
and B articles, but division is made 
nevertheless by the provision that in 
case of loss not more than 50 per cent 
of the face of the policy can be allo- 
cated to A property. This amounts to 
divided cover with insurance divided 
equally between A and B property. 
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100 Per Cent Blanket Cover ex- 
plains itself. Here the owner may 
underinsure to his heart’s content but 
he must pay the penalty in higher 
premiums. The advantage he gains 
is that all of his insurance is available 
to cover the loss of any article. 


Other Limitations on Amount.— 
Aside from the cash value and “other 
insurance” clauses, usual in property 
insurance, the residence policy car- 
ries a number of special limitations 
which should be noted. Not over 
$100 will be paid for loss to property 
within entrances and porches of two- 
family houses not completely within 
the building ; not more $100 for prop- 
erty in a private garage, stable or out- 
building; not more than $100 for 
property in basement or laundry used 
in common ina multiple family 
house ; not more than $100 for prop- 
erty in porch or storeroom used ex- 
clusively by the insured in a multiple 
family house. Money, securities and 
similar valuable property are ex- 
cluded from this extended coverage; 
for contrary to appearances this really 
is historically a list of extended cov- 
erages since without exception these 
clauses were not a part of the policy 
prior to July, 1928. Up to that time 
the insuring clause excepted from the 
insured premises, porches, garages, 
stables, and outbuildings, and cover- 
age of these required endorsement 
and payment of additional premium. 


Limitations on Cause of Loss or 
Damage.—The usual exceptions re- 
lease the company from liability for 
loss due to: Invasion, insurrection or 
war ; fire (fire insurance will cover) ; 
unoccupancy in excess of four months 
in any policy year unless permission 
is granted by the company as shown 
by endorsement and payment of 
added premium (tendency by another 
is considered equivalent to occupancy 
and the insurance covers the insured’s 
property as before, with the excep- 
tion of money, securities, jewelry, 
wines and liquors) ; the acts of any 
person insured, defined to be other 
than the named insured or any other 
permanent member of the family in- 
cluding relatives permanently resid- 
ing with him and not paying board or 
rent (guests and domestics are not 
insured except by endorsement, there- 
fore their criminal acts are not ex- 
cluded as a cause of loss). 


Limitations on Property. — The 
company holds itself free from liabil- 
ity for these kinds of property: Arti- 
cles carried or held as samples, or for 
sale or for delivery after sale; prop- 
erty of guests, servants, (except by 
endorsement); property in_ store- 
rooms and garages, etc. in excess of 
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the amounts stated in the sections al- 
ready described. 

What the Insured Promises —Af- 
ter a loss the insured is required to 
give immediate notice to the company 
by telegraph and to the local police. 
both of these requirements make re- 
covery of the booty more likely and 
reduces moral hazard. Later a de- 
tailed statement and proof of loss 
must be made; the time allowed for 
this is reasonable, sixty days from the 
date of loss discovery. The insured 
must help the company to recover the 
property in every way requested, in- 
cluding the exhibition of all books 
and papers and the taking of legal ac- 
tion, the latter of course at the ex- 
pense of the company. The insured, 
if he recovers stolen property, for 
which the company has paid, agrees 
to pay the company the amount paid 
him or return the property. 

The Rights of the Company.—The 
company may: Inspect the insured 
premises ; require the premises to be 
made reasonably secure; cancel on 
written notice; be subrogated to the 
extent of payments made under the 
policy, repair or replace stolen or 
damaged property at its option, such 
repaired or replaced property becom- 
ing the property of the company. 

The Rights of the Insured—They 
are to cancel, to assign the policy, to 
take back recovered or repaired prop- 
erty, and the principal right, to be in- 
demnified for loss or damage. 

Residence Burglary Premiums.— 
Four factors determine the premium : 
the form of policy, the kind of build- 
ing, territory, and amount of insur- 
ance. The highest rates are for 100 
per cent blanket coverage, the lowest 
for the coinsurance form. There are 
three classes of occupancy: Private 
residences and two-family houses; 
apartments, flats and hotels ; summer 
and winter homes. Rates for the sec- 
ond occupancy are generally the high- 
est, for the first lowest. There are 
eight territories, the highest repre- 
sented by the two Kansas Cities, the 
lowest by Onandaga County (Syra- 
cuse), New York and the rural sec- 
tions of many states. Burglary classi- 
fications by territory are a constant 
amazement to the amateur, because 
it is difficult to remember that the 
factors determining rates are just as 
much the chance of booty recovery 
and criminal detection as the chance 
of crime commission. Cities are not 
necessarily more hazardous for the 
burglary underwriter than the coun- 
try, often the very reverse. 

The amount of insurance, as we 
have already noted, is an important 

(Continued on next page) 





Engineering 
(Continued from Page 30) 


As an indication of his self-confi- 
dence I even like to have him boast 
a little in a modest way, if that is 
possible, because if he does not be- 
lieve in himself it is hard to make 
other people believe in him. 


I remember one time cautioning a 
boy about going into a certain line of 
work because I thought an industrial 


depression was likely to affect that . 


particular business. After a moment’s 
thought he said, “Well that doesn’t 
worry me; if the bread line should 
form I will be handing out the 
bread!” Such a “will to win” is a 
great asset. 


I frequently remark more or less 
casually to an applicant that our en- 
gineering work is a little more than a 
mere business matter,—that it has a 
decided socialogical value in making 
the world a better place in which to 
live because we are saving a number 
of people from death by accident, and 
preventing some 15,000 to 20,000 ac- 
cidents every year with all the suf- 
fering and loss they entail. If his 
eye lights up a little at this thought 
and he responds sincerely to the idea, 
he has come a step closer to our pay- 
roll. 


Please do not infer from what I 
have said about engineering that I 
believe the engineers have a corner 
on all the common sense in the world. 
Far from it! Rather I would classify 
among the engineers all those, 
whether technically educated or not, 
who apply engineering methods to the 
solution of their problems. 


However, after having had the op- 
portunity of observing the develop- 
ment of hundreds of young men in 
industrial and business operations 
during the past twenty-five years, I 
am convinced that an engineering 
education gives a splendid background 
of training in thoroughness, accuracy, 
initiative and open-mindedness, that 
will add materially to an individual’s 
chance of final success, regardless of 
the position to which he ultimately 
aspires. 


Foreign Insurance 
(Continued from page 10) 


as the realization of a new source of 
risk is conveyed to them through a 
considerable loss, they, being profes- 
sional insurance men, will almost un- 
consciously connect it with insurance, 
and lo! The first idea of a new branch 
is there. 


(Continued in last column) 
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Burglary-Theft 


(Continued from preceding page) 


factor in the cost of burglary insur- 
ance. The minimum amount of pre- 
mium permitted is the premium for 
$1,000 of insurance (not the same 
here as setting a minimum of $1,000 
of insurance because of different 
rates on divided cover in the same 
policy). Above the initial $1,000 the 
rate drops sharply until $5,000 is 
reached when it becomes flat for each 
added thousand. The only exception 
occurs in tie case of specific insur- 
ance, where the reason for the slid- 
ing scale premium does not exist, be- 
cause a man who takes the trouble 
and has the foresight to cover a valu- 
able article separately is likely to in- 
sure adequately. Rates for specific 
coverage are therefore flat. 

The following synthesis from the 
manual will illustrate for the divided 
cover without—coinsurance form the 
factors of building type, territory and 
amount of insurance. The territories 
are those with the highest and lowest 
rates and one intermediate: 





Foreign Insurance 
(Continued from first column) 


“It is, however, by no means a 
foregone conclusion that new ideas 
must necessarily originate with un- 
derwriters or professional insurance 
men; quite often laymen will have 


creative ideas. For, of late, insur- 
ance has come to be widely popular, 
especially since the great masses of 
the people have got in touch with it 
through social (industrial) insur- 
ance, whereas, formerly it used to be 
more a matter for well-to-do people. 
So a good many people are likely to 
take an active interest in insurance 
and may possibly suggest some new 
idea. Finally, there have always 
been all sorts of schemers who seem 
to affect insurance as their very own 
field of activity. 

“Similarly, there are several fac- 
tors which are of significance in con- 
nection with the origin of new insur- 
ance ideas. Here we have, first, 
strikingly peculiar losses, which act 
as stimulating agents, and next, the 
all-pervading strength and power of 
the general insurance idea which sug- 


























Amount 4 ‘ 
Private Residence and 
f 
he Two-Family Houses** Apartments, Flats and Hotels 
TERRITORY TERRITORY 
$1,000 VII III VI VII III VI 

2000 $ 44.00* $18.15 $11.00 $ 52.75 $22.00 $13.50 

3,000 70.50 27.50 17.50 88.00 33.00 22.00 

4.000 96.75 36.30 22.00 114.50 41.25 28.50 

5,000 114.50 42.35 26.50 132.00 46.75 33.00 
Each lk ditional 126.75 48.40 31.00 144.25 52.25 37.50 

1,000 10.50 5.50 3.50 10.50 5.50 4,00 

















**Except in Territory IV rates for summer and winter residences, not more than four 
months vacancy, same as for private residences, etc. 
*These rates are for A property; rates for B are 25 per cent less. 
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gests new branches to underwriters 
or other people in individual cases.” 

In conclusion just a word or two 
about the technical side of taking up 
new branches. Here four different 
stages may be distinguished. A new 
branch may be taken up: 

(1) By a Company specially es- 
tablished for the purpose; 

(2) By an existing Company ; 

(3) By a number of companies 
jointly, in the form of a pool; 

(4) On lines of international 
scope right from the start. 


This is probably the highest stage 
attainable in the technical side of tak- 
ing up new branches of insurance. 
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“NO ‘IFS’ AND “BUTS’” 


is 4 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


” Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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road dain, Wi has stood the test of time 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Les Angeles, Cal. ne 








Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Portland, Oregon 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


wantees, con. The principle of Mutual Insurance has been in vogue 
ever since the days when ancient traders formed “jack- 
pots” to reimburse themselves for losses sustained at sea. 


Because Mutual Insurance has weathered the test of time and because it has 
stood longer than any other form of insurance, it is recognized to be the sound- 


est and most equitable of all. 


Mutual Casualty Company now demonstrate 
their preference for Mutual Insurance. 


q Over 47,000 policyholders in the Hardware 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 






































JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN 
INSURANCE 


—¢ ISSUED MONTHLY }>— 


CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE 
INSURANCE WORLD 
EVERYWHERE 





Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year 





Address: 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IU. 





























Twin Mutual Group 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual In- 
surance Companies associated under one man- 
agement and devoted to reducing insurance 
costs. Dividends 20% to 25%. 


Twin Mutual Group 
211 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 

A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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Combined Statement of Companies “FEDERAL” 
Has Always Kept Faith 


Comprising 
Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals — : 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 Cash Dividends Paid Policyholders 


ASSETS Since Organization 


Cash and Investments. . .$9,812,751.15 1905—$ 15,416.79 1917—$ 435,088.12 

Accrued Interest 129,118.58 1906— 26,455.35 1918— 557,191.13 

Other Assets __1,408,720.78 1907— 52,599.93 1919— 849,973.17 

$11,350,590.51 1908— 73,204.55  1920—1,181,287.94 

LIABILITIES 1909— 105,379.88  1921—1,681,811.54 

te acta tiir Chhiaiiniall 1910— 136,243.10  1922—1,912,406.33 

Premiums j $6,139,476.85 1911— 159,864.70  1923—2,429,321.88 
Reserve for Unadjuste 1912— 183,251.08  1924—2,623,490.8 

Losses 462,375.56 a sens 34 merece sin ‘o 
Other Liabilities 251,787.64 a igg sasha seaidatit 

SURPLUS 4,496,950.46 1914— 246,501.89  1926—3,216,952.31 

BOTY Ie Sw SEAteS 1915— 289,797.29  1927—3,497,850.28 

$11,350,590.51 1916— 354,386.15  1928—3,808,564.89 


ez = Total 
p ie $26,996,508.51 


~ 
” 


\ 
MLN Pitederal Hardware & Implement Mutuals jj) 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


F MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE SOTA 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


OF OWATONNA.MINNE SOTA 
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A CONTINUOUS RECORD OF | 
SUCCESSFUL 
_ ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Lit hoe 2s) 
: ASSETS ~ 


1912 $28,939.85 
ig $54,906.15 
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MILLION DOLLARS 


1 
1914. $96,276.18 
I915 $130,463.69 
I916 $158,106.10 
1917 $239,388.20 
1918 $396,692.50 


1919 $679,772.17 
1920 $1,165,683.23 
i921 +¢1,566,89503 
1922 -§2;259,78659 
1923 + 2,786,12179 
1924 +$3,78408158 
1925 +$4615,05463 
1926 +5,526,43134 
‘| 1927 + 6928,21697 


1928 +1020493775 
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Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


James S. Kemper, President 


Mutual Insurance Building Chicago, U. S. A. 


Associate Companies . American Motorists Insurance Company 
* 


6 
Under Same Management x 


Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Company 














